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THE FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


In the proverbial race between education 
and chaos, America continues to stake her 
bet on education. A slump in higher edu- 
cation oceurred in 1934, as indicated by 
decreases in college enrolments, but it was 
of short duration. ™he number attending 


college this year in the United States is far 
above the predepression level and thus is 
ereater than ever before. At this commence- 


ment season about 165,000 graduates from 
both undergraduate and graduate schools 
are leaving college halls with magic letters 
placed after their names. These magic let- 
ters represent achievement. The graduates 
believe themselves to be ready to face realis- 
tically the task of making their places in the 
They hope to be able to repay by 
capable citizenship service the investment 


world. 


which society has made in their education. 
Let us examine further the strength of 
America’s faith in higher education. These 


165,000 graduates represent, in a sense, the 
most mature of the vast army of 1,300,000 
students attending the colleges and univer- 
sities during the present year. This number 
of college students constitutes approximately 
one in seven of young people of college age, 
if we arbitrarily assume that 18 to 21 
years are the college ages. 

Feeding into this supply of college young 
people are some of the million boys and girls 
who graduate from high school each year. 


1 Address delivered at Salem College, Salem, W. 
Va., June 2, 1938, 


This country is now graduating from the 
high schools practically half of all the young 
people who reach the high-school graduation 
age. Approximately 65 per cent. of all 
youths of high-school age have this year at- 
tended high school. This percentage is in- 
creasing year by year. It seems that the 
general attitude of the American people has 
come to be that all young people who are 
competent to profit from it shall continue 
their education at least until high-school 
work is completed. 

Such faith in education as is represented 
by these numbers has never been manifested 
in any other country in the world. America 
is taking seriously the classic pronouncement 
of George Washington with respect to the 
place of education in a democratic form of 
government. He said, ‘‘Promote, then, as 
an object of primary importance institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion be enlightened.’’ 

The question of most urgent importance 
to all educational institutions, but partic- 
ularly to the colleges, is whether this faith 
which Americans have placed in education 
will continue in full strength. Forces of 
unusual intensity tending to undermine that 
faith have merged from the economic de- 
pression of the last nine years. It behooves 
all schools, but especially the colleges, to 
examine their foundations more critically 
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than ever before to reassure themselves that 
they merit the faith which the American 
people have reposed in education. 

While money is a poor measure of the 
people’s faith, it is well for us to have in 
mind the sums which are now devoted to 
higher education in this country. In the 
year ended June 30, 1936, there was appro- 
priated by the states for higher education 
$119,000,000. From other public sources, 
particularly federal funds, there was con- 
tributed $64,000,000. From the endowments 
which have been built up over the years out 
of the faith and devotion of individuals and 
corporations there came an income to the 
colleges of $60,000,000. The students them- 
selves contributed in tuition fees $158,000,- 
000. These main sources of income and 


others produced for the colleges in the year 
1935-36 a grand total of $540,000,000 ex- 
clusive of auxiliary enterprises. This $540,- 
000,000 is handed over to the colleges each 
year with a more or less tacit presumption 
that the colleges will give back to the coun- 
try a trained and devoted citizenship com- 


petent to assure the country leadership with 
which to meet its baffling economic, social 
and political problems. For this service of 
training the leaders for the country no price 
is too high. Yet it must be remembered that 
the amount spent for higher education is no 
small sum. While it is but a tiny fraction 
of the nation’s income, it represents an aver- 
age of more than $10.00 per year for every 
man and woman engaged in productive en- 
terprise in this country. The country has a 
right to ask for an accounting in terms of 
the product of the colleges. Unless the 
product continues to appear to the people 
to be worth the cost, the colleges will have 
no legitimate claim upon even this small 
fraction of the country’s resources. 

It is my own belief that if such an account- 
ing could be made, the colleges would be 
shown to be one of the best investments that 
America makes. I am not pessimistic about 
them. I do believe, however, that by and 
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large they should give more critical study 
than they customarily do to their programs ; 
that they should manifest better understand. 
ing than they commonly do of the part they 
play in the American scheme of life of ne 
day and that they should be somewhat more 
conscious than they are of the need for 
making adjustments which I believe such a 
study would indicate. 

It is my purpose to point out certain modi- 
fications in the programs of the colleges that 
need to be made in order to enable them to 
contribute more significantly to the forward 
steps which we all believe the country is 
destined to take. These suggestions are 
made not in the sense of unfriendly ecriti- 
cisms nor in a spirit of blaming the colleges. 
I make the comments rather on the assump- 
tion that just such discussions constitute 
the normal democratic processes through 
which improvements are made. I am fully 
conscious of the fact that no college will feel 
any compulsion to adopt the proposals. | 
am merely throwing into the hopper of pub- 
lic discussion my own points of view in the 
belief that by such a process I may more 
adequately do my duty in this very impor- 
tant field. 

Certain convictions can be announced 
with little fear of contradiction. Others 
must be advanced tentatively, in some cases 
with considerable uncertainty. Among the 
practically undebatable assertions are the 
following: 

(1) That in an age of science, both tech- 
nological and social, the demands upon 
higher education are bound to increase. 
We must have more people with more 
knowledge, more settled convictions and 
better grounded attitudes to handle the 
complex problems which industry and so- 
cial life pose. There is no question, there- 
fore, it seems to me, that the numbers of 
students who will be pursuing higher edu- 
cation in the future will increase. More 
and more people will be involved in the 
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problems which can be solved only on the 
basis of prolonged education. 

(2) The second of these assertions is that 
universal education is the essential founda- 
tion of the democratic form of life. It fol- 
lows that the amount of education required 
by all the people in order that they may 
function as units in this democratic society 
erows ever greater as the complexities of 
modern society increase. 

Based upon the two foregoing assertions, 
it seems clear that a society which depends 
for its industrial development upon tech- 
nology and for its social development upon 
democratie procedures requires a broad basis 
of education for every one, capped by a 
collegiate or university education for an in- 
creasing proportion of the people. The 
faster technology develops the greater will 
the proportion be of those who must have 
higher education. The more completely we 
depend upon democratic processes, the freer 
we are as a people, the further must we go 
with the universal education of the masses. 
The general question then really is: How 
much shall we utilize science in both the 
technological and social fields to increase the 
nation’s wealth and how much shall we use 
of that nation’s wealth to build an ade- 
quate undergirding of education to assure 
the perpetuation and development of demo- 
cratic processes ? 

Among the suggestions for change that 
are much more debatable are the ones which 
I wish now to discuss. They refer particu- 
larly to the characteristics of the colleges. 
They have to do with problems of organiza- 
tion and of method. I shall make these 
Statements quite categorically, since I have 
time to defend them only briefly. I use this 
procedure in the interest of directness and 
clarity, even though I recognize that these 
proposals are debatable. 

(1) The first of these statements is this: General 
education, in order to develop the necessary social 


intelligence, must so organize its teaching methods 
as to place as much responsibility as possible upon 
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each student, thus to develop in the student the 
capacity for self-direction and _ self-education. 
Stated in other terms, the capacity for self-direction 
can not be best gained except through the practice 
of self-direction. Colleges should look for all those 
means of confronting students with situations call- 
ing for decisions on their part exactly as later life 
will confront them with comparable actual situa- 
tions. 


Too typical to-day is the attitude of the 
college student who says, ‘‘Here I am, Mr. 
Professor, now you educate me.’’ The col- 
lege proceeds to use all sorts of artificial in- 
centives, grades, honor points and the like, 
to induce the student to study. 

Colleges must get away from the assump- 
tion that when the faculty members assign 
students lessons and when those students do 
what the faculty asks them to do, the stu- 
dents are necessarily becoming educated. 
Even though the students amass a quantity 
of information, as long as the feeling per- 
sists in the student’s mind that the college 
is educating him and that he is there to fol- 
low instructions and to do what he is told, 
just so long is the student postponing taking 
the step which is absolutely essential for the 
attainment of the capacity for self-direction 
and self-education. That step must be taken 
at some time or the student will never be- 
come a helpful member of our democratic 
society. It is my contention that students 
ean be led to take the step of assuming re- 
sponsibility for their own education much 
younger than they now commonly take it. 
Colleges should be much more vitally con- 
cerned with having the students assume 
responsibility for self-education than with 
merely teaching the courses in such a way 
that the students will be assured of a head 
full of information. 

The statement I have just made is bound 
to subject me to the criticism that I do not 
believe either in the value of information 
or in rigorous discipline. On the contrary, 
it is my belief that a student actuated by his 
own motives, feeling the impulse of his own 
self-direction, will do harder work, will 
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master more facts and will show in his own 
development the effects of more rigorous 
discipline than can possibly be achieved 
through and regulations to 
which he is required to conform. What we 
need all along the line in education is more 
inspiration which will create in the learners 
worthy and definite purposes, in the pursuit 
of which teachers will furnish skilful gui- 
I believe in college education of a 


assignments 


dance. 
genuinely rigorous type rather than of a 
flabby, artificial character. But college stu- 
dents are young men and women of more 
than average intelligence and promise. If 
the atmosphere of the college is developed 
on the assumption that the students honestly 
desire to educate themselves and if the mate- 
rials of instruction are of genuine interest 
to them, college students will carry their 
achievements further under the challenge of 
liberty than they will under the proddings 
of artificial coercions. : 

(2) The second fundamental change in the col- 
lege is not unrelated to the first. It has to do, 
however, with materials of instruction whereas the 
first has to do primarily with methods of instruc- 
tion. The college should make an effort to relate 
its instruction to actualities in the experiences of 
the college students. It should be remembered that 
only as a fact or theory is related to something 
already established in the mind of the learner is 
there the kind of assimilation which is basic to per- 
sonal growth. This suggests that much more of the 
material of college courses should be organized on 
the psychological basis and less on the logical basis. 
Courses should start with problems which are recog- 
nized by the students as being their problems. 
From these beginnings study should lead the stu- 
dent out into the materials which explain or shed 


light upon these problems. 


This does not mean that all logical organi- 
zation in the courses of instruction should 
be discarded. Many times a student can 
see that the most economical way by which 
light ean be shed upon his problems is for 
him to learn certain facts, theories or 
formulas which he will readily recognize as 
being basic to his needed understanding. In 
general, the selection of the materials of 
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instruction must be such as to bring the 
student to recognize that the instruction side 
of college life has the same basis in reality 
as does the extra-curricular life which now 
seems to most students much more real and 
vital. 

This proposal suggests the need for much 
more of the type of education represented 
by cooperative colleges. Engineering has 
worked out its courses in many places so 
that it is possible for a student to base his 
study of theory upon the practical problems 
which he faces during the time he is working 
as an apprentice-engineer. Colleges like 
Berea make the whole life of the college 
into one community in which the students 
participate in carrying on all the necessary 
activities of the community virtually as do 
adults in an adult community. Antioch 
College finds opportunity in many different 
kinds of occupational life for students to 
obtain actual experiences which give more 
meaning and purpose to the studies they 
pursue. Many other illustrations could be 
cited. Every college ought to be at least 
somewhat different from every other one in 
this respect because it needs to find in the 
community in which it is located the maxi- 
mum number of contacts with reality for the 
students. The one purpose, however, should 
dominate all, namely, to assure growth by 
the enrichment of vital experiences which 
are made the basis of student learning and 
particularly the basis for the mastery of 
academic subject-matter. 

One conception involved in this suggestion 
has been too largely absent from the think- 
ing of college faculties, yet it has been recog- 
nized as a truth throughout history. It is 
this: Many young people attain their best 
intellectual growth through their contact 
with things along with their contact with 
ideas. We do not know how large a propor- 
tion of young people attain the most satis- 
factory intellectual growth through books, 
through word symbols of ideas alone. Prob- 
ably the number is small. Certainly the 
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vast majority of young people grow best 
intellectually when they have the richest 
contact with things rather than with mere 
symbols of ideas. With young people for 
whom this is true, college education fails to 
the degree that it depends upon symbols of 
ideas in the form of words rather than upon 
actual things themselves. 

(3) The third change which the college must 
undergo in order to make it function best for the 
training of democratic citizens is in the degree of 
responsibility which it places upon students for the 
management of many, if not most, of the college 
activities. In the typical American’s worship of 
the great god efficiency, the American college has 
taken over one activity after another merely because 
it thinks it ean manage them better than the stu- 
dents do. Thus, college forensics of former days 
have become a part of the department of public 
speaking. The dramatic club has become but an 
adjunct of the department of dramatics. The school 
paper is but a laboratory exercise for the depart- 
ment of journalism. Athletics are handled by the 
department of physical education. The dormitories 
are ruled by individuals often none too kindly 
named by the students. 


Without raising a question as to whether 
there is better student debating to-day than 
formerly, or whether there are better student 
plays and better college newspapers than 
there were in earlier days, my contention is 
that even if all these things are done better 
than formerly it is a great mistake to assume 
that because they are apparently more 
efficiently done, the plan of taking them 
over into the college curriculum is justified. 
Here again the method by which the activity 
is conducted is of paramount importance. 
It can be a profitable educational experience 
as a regular curriculum activity if it is not 
thereby robbed of its power to habituate 
self-direetion. It will be remembered that 
the idea in the first place never was the pro- 
duction of faultless debates and perfect 
The purpose was and should still 
be to give the students something which they 
can carry on as a responsibility of their own, 
thus gaining experience in planning and 
executing projects of genuine interest to 
them. It is only when young people practice 


dramas. 
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initiative that they develop the habit of 
initiative. The tendency so prevalent among 
people to-day, expressed in ‘‘Let George do 
it,’’ is the bane of democracy and consti- 
tutes the principal reason why graft and 
other forms of corruption still flourish in our 
political life. We can not overcome the 
‘‘Let George do it’’ attitude unless we make 
college life a place rich in experiences that 
are the genuine concern of the students. 

(4) The fourth and final change which I believe 
must take place in the college is the broadening of 
the curricula to include, for very much larger pro- 
portions of young people, a chance to train for 
specific types of jobs. Colleges of liberal arts 
to-day have one principal occupational outlet for 
their graduates, namely, teaching. The academic 
subjects in the high schools constitute the most over- 
crowded field of public school teaching to-day. 
With the continued increase of attendance in col- 
leges the situation is bound to be even less produc- 
tive of social values unless the colleges themselves 
are reorganized to prepare students for many more 
definite occupations. 


It is not enough to assume that those who 
do not go into teaching will go on for gradu- 
ate study in the professions such as medicine, 
law or engineering. These professions can 
not absorb much larger proportions of our 
people. Neither is it enough these days 
to assume that if a student has a well-dis- 
ciplined mind he ean go into some oceupa- 
tion and learn it with the help of the other 
employees around him. Industry is to-day 
organized on such a technical basis that a 
‘*disciplined mind’’ alone is not enough for 
large numbers of those who expect to enter 
and succeed in the industrial organizations. 
Broad but definite training for some occu- 
pation is necessary for a very large pro- 
portion of our college graduates, and it is 
my contention that colleges of arts and sci- 
ences may with perfect propriety incorpo- 
rate a wide variety of these occupational 
training courses as a part of their college 
curricula. I do not believe it is any less 
dignified to design dresses in a dry goods 
store than it is to teach home economics in 
a high school. I do not believe that it is any 
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less worthy of a college graduate to serve a 
doctor as a combined technician, nurse and 
secretary than it is to serve a hospital as a 
registered nurse. It is no more beneath the 
dignity of a college of liberal arts to train 
for work in a radio station than it is to train 
for high-school teaching of chemistry. In 
short, there are many important positions in 
the world which call for intellectual matur- 
ity, wide information and specialized train- 
ing. Into these positions, college graduates 
do now go and will continue to go. At 
present, however, college graduates are 
often seriously handicapped by the neces- 
sity of going elsewhere for their specialized 
training after they leave college. Many run 
the risk of a long period of unemployment 
before they can find jobs (if indeed they 
ever do) where they utilize their college 
education. 

Remembering that we now have one in 
seven of all young people of college age 
going to college, it is absurd to suppose that 
anything like the numbers now graduating 
with an A.B. or B.S. degree from colleges 
of arts and sciences should be thrown onto a 
heartless labor market without more to con- 
tribute to the jobs they seek than most of 
these graduates possess. 

I wish to summarize briefly in closing. 
Colleges have a most important educational 
function to perform in contributing to the 
training of the country’s leaders. America 
stands desperately in need of a more compe- 
tent citizenship zealous in its determination 
to make democracy work. 
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In order to perform its function better, 
the college should point its method of in- 
struction to\vard giving the students a feel- 
ing of responsibility for their own education. 
It should remove from them the feeling that 
they are doing their part in their own edu- 
cation when they merely follow the direc- 
tions of the professors. 

The subject-matter of the courses of in- 
struction should be selected more than at 
present on the basis of its intimate connec- 
tion with real experiences for the students. 
The materials of instruction should include 
wherever possible actual contacts with and 
participation in the industrial and social life 
of the community. 

Furthermore, the student activities of the 
college should not be managed by the insti- 
tution with the idea of removing from the 
students all the problems which inhere in 
the management of those activities. The 
students should be given responsibility for 
every phase of college life which they are 
competent to manage, even though the actual 
quality of the product may be less perfect 
than it would be if the college assumed re- 
sponsibility for it. Finally, the college must 
recognize that even though ‘‘ making a life”’ 
is the primary purpose of the college, no 
college can succeed which turns out students 
who are unable to make a living. Making a 
living is the sine qua non of making a life. 
The college which stands aloof from the 
responsibility of equipping its students to 
make a living is not meeting its most impor- 
tant obligation. 


EVERY TEACHER AN ART TEACHER’ 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


IOWA STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


‘*Now let’s get ourselves oriented the 


? 


first thing we do.’’ With these words a 


1 Address at the meeting of the Western Arts 
Association in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 21, 
1938. 


group of college students breezed into the 
coach in which I happened to be riding 
recently. Hats, coats and traveling bags 
were quickly disposed of as these refreshing 
young people took possession of a block of 
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seats on the train. Let me use the same 
words in prefacing what I hope you will 
look upon as a heart-to-heart chat with you 
as art teachers. 

Let it be clear at the outset that this will 
be no attempt to review the history of art 
education, summarize current literature, 
report an investigation, analyze technical 
aspects of your work, make any startiing 
statements or propose new answers. We 
shall simply try to give a few observations 
as to the réle of art in the educational pro- 
gram based upon changing trends in educa- 
tion and the new emphasis which the times 
are placing upon art in everyday life. They 
will be the remarks of a layman and not an 
expert, so need not be taken too seriously. 


New TRENDS ACCENT ART VALUES 


The development of creative teaching 
called for by the new social conditions is 
a boon to the alert in art education. It 
lends new significance to the values of art. 
As formal methods collapse and the em- 
phasis shifts towards happy learning situa- 
tions, purposeful activities, enriching expe- 
riences and socialized procedures, art has an 
opportunity to streamline the entire pro- 
gram. As the pupil learning becomes more 
important than the teacher teaching, as 
pupil growth takes precedence over mechan- 
ics and competitive rankings, as every child 
becomes important, as children’s interests 
become the springboard, art has its glorious 
chance to come into its own. 

As more and more attention is being 
given to adapting the curriculum to indi- 
vidual needs, equalizing opportunities and 
enriching the program for all children, the 
cultural arts appear ‘‘to have come into the 
kingdom for such a time as this.’”? Your 
values are not even limited by the blue sky. 
Without slighting the gifted pupil in the 
least for a single minute or making hand- 
work the sole activity for the one of low 
mentality, you can easily enlarge your scope 
to include all the group. Of course this 
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may mean less blue ribbons at the exhibi- 
tions, if you count successful teaching by 
that measure. But as you give more chil- 
dren the thrill of participating in color 
experiences and design activities, for exam- 
ple, you are opening more eyes to the 
romance of beauty in everyday living. You 
are uncovering art values heretofore hidden 
under a bushel. You are teaching children 
instead of subjects—a better criterion for 
evaluating outcomes. 

As you take your cue from life itself and 
use life as the materials, you cease to depend 
upon set patterns, scissors-and-paste courses 
of study, eut-and-dried outlines, contests 
and exhibitions. Art then comes out of its 
ornamental and detached setting to deal 
with realities and to bring its unique con- 
tribution to bear upon the realization of 
modern educational goals. It looks forward 
toward to-morrow and not backward toward 
yesterday. The more art activities touch 
the lives of the young learners and the com- 
munities in which they live, the more will 
art become a way of life, as described by the 
late Dean Haggerty, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Art flourishes in the creative atmosphere. 
Its part in unfolding and enriching the 
young personality is not small. Neither is 
it nebulous nor fantastic. Its relation 
toward making a livelihood is not fanciful. 
Its relation to making a life is clear. As 
artists you fill in the details and paint the 
picture I am endeavoring to sketch. 

Enrichment is our common purpose 
wherever and whatever we teach. Are you 
making the most of your inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities for satisfying the innate desire for 
beauty in the heart of every child? We 
have never had an _ overproduction of 
beauty. There is no surplus in beauty. 
Guide your pupils in the pursuit of beauty 
where it leads them. Lead them to see that 
the most beautiful things in life have not 
yet been. Provide experiences which will 
lead them to explore the meaning of beauty 
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in architecture, engineering, sculpture and 
painting. Begin with to-day—art in the 
machine age—and use contemporary art as 
the starting point rather than medieval or 
ancient landmarks. Introduce the past 
through the living present. At least it 
seems more logical to start with the design 
of a new streamline train than with that 
of the Phoenician ship or the new high- 
school auditorium instead of the Parthenon. 
The child’s point of interest is in his own 
environment. Let that be the point of de- 
parture for the appreciation of the past and 
the exploration into the future. 

In further comment let me cite the new 
Nebraska state capitol building at Lincoln 
as an example of creative contemporary art. 
It is an illustration of contemporary art. It 
is more than that. It is the interpretation 
of the culture of the middle west, of the 
civilization built as the frontiers were 
pushed westward, and of the use of the 
materials of life of the prairies. True the 
masterpieces of yesterday are used in the 
story of law carved on the walls, but the 
buffalo, corn, covered wagon, the Indians 
and the pioneers furnish the materials for 
the design. 

Provide experiences which give pupils 
worth-while opportunities to feel the thrill 
of creating things with their own fingers, 
of applying art principles to everyday life 
situations and of interpreting the beauty 
in the culture of other lands as well as our 
own. Does not the unit on Mexico, for 
example, call for the servicing of the social 
Do not the selection and arrange- 
ment of material on the bulletin board or 
the pictures on the wall need the attention 
of the deft hands which ean bring order out 
of confusion? The love of beauty is a basie 


studies ? 


value that comes from participation in in- 
teresting and worth-while activities rather 
than listening to lectures about it. 

It is enrichment—the teaching of dis- 
crimination, refining of growing personali- 
ties, translating of cultural values into 
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human living and the inspiring of the 
young generation to write new chapters in 
the story of human achievement—that give 
beauty and significance to teaching. It js 
our response to this challenge that deter. 
mines the artistry of our teaching, that lifts 
our performance above the average and 
gives concrete meaning to our purposes and 
philosophy. 

Art as a social need is spotlighted by 
present conditions. Felix Payant, editor of 
Design and professor of fine arts, Ohio State 
University, is authority for the statement 
that the proper use of the emotions in art 
should lead to greater sensitivity and aware- 
ness as to the needs and rights of others. 
If you can produce a more cooperative 
socialized citizenry through art experi- 
ences; if you can develop finer qualities, 
good balance and richer living; if you can 
show the indispensable place of art in mod- 
ern life; if you ean integrate the child in- 
stead of the curriculum; if you can regard 
the pupil learning as more important than 
the teacher teaching; if you can place pupil 
growth above mechanics, you need not 
worry about the place of art in the educa- 
tional program.? 


MAKE ArT A FUNDAMENTAL 


By any yardstick you want to use, art 
is an essential in education. No experi- 
ences which help to identify and appreciate 
loveliness in life, satisfy the yearning of 
every heart for the beautiful and wipe out 
the ugliness of our environment can prop- 
erly be called a frill. No activities which 
play such a vital part in developing social 
poise, personal enrichment, emotional bal- 
ance, and have such large vocational and 
recreational possibilities in these days of 
unemployment and increasing leisure time 
ean be looked upon as a luxury. No pro- 
gram which has such enduring values can 
be waived aside as a fad. No work which 

2 Felix Payant, ‘‘The Editor’s Page,’’ Design, 
April, 1936. 
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helps build the character of the soul of a 
person or a people and to glorify the ideals 
can be omitted without loss. Think of the 
Washington monument as an example. No 
material which euts across all areas of life 
as art does is irrelevant in an educational 
program designed for all the people. If 
this analysis is correct, more and not less 
time should be devoted to art in the edu- 
cational program. 

You have been making vast headway in 
spite of depression setbacks. You conquer 
when you show that art is more than the 
past speaking to the present in terms of 
great masterpieces, as some one has put it, 
a visit to the art gallery or museum, the 
painting of a scene from nature, imitation 
of a reproduction, drawing of an inanimate 
object or the pursuit of subject-matter 
wholly unrelated to life. You win when you 
demonstrate that art is not detached from 
life but of life itself. You gain ground 
when you point out that the slapdash done 
under the guise of modern art is not truly 


artistic. You demonstrate your utility 
when you can advise as to color harmonies 
for the kitchen as well as rhapsodize over 
the sunset. 


ANp Brina IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 


If art is a fundamental, if creative teach- 
ing is the more excellent way for education 
to exert its influence in developing the kind 
of citizens needed in our American democ- 
racy, some definite implications follow for 
all teachers and especially for those who 
serve in the area of art education. I shall 
list only three of these as vital to the recog- 
nition of art as a fundamental. 

(1) Continue to achieve professional com- 
petency. You are moving forward on this 
front also achieving glorious results in 
many places. Purge your procedures of 
worn-out practices, cease to work in isola- 
tion, remove the artificial and see that all 


} 


‘he pupils have suitable art experiences. 


The adjustment to individual differences is 
not peculiar to art; it belongs to all teach- 
ing. Recognize it. Sensitize the other 
areas with the values of art and the service 
you are able and glad to render them in 
developing their units. 

Continue to open the eyes of the pupils 
to new horizons within reach, our own rich 
inheritance of folk art, the handwork of 
nature and the place of art in everyday 
living and in making a life. As you stimu- 
late their creative urge and abilities through 
concrete activities, as you see their love of 
beauty coming to the top, are you not 
rewarded ? 

It takes artistic teaching based upon 
creative and social goals to make art a fun- 
damental. Why do you not start a move- 
ment to drop the use of the term ‘‘special 
teacher’’? You are not a special teacher. 
You are a regular teacher if art is an essen- 
tial. Your procedures will doubtless be 
scrutinized here in this conference. You 
will use the telescope to chart the clearer 
perspective and the microscope to refine 
practice. It takes real art to develop ap- 
preciation and creativeness in others. It 
is an adventure in beauty for yourselves too. 

(2) Invade the area of teacher education. 
Of course there is a need for supervisors 
and administrators who have the right view- 
point. Growth in service is always impor- 
tant. But you will not neglect to invade 
the area of teacher education. The testi- 
mony of teachers who are new in the service 
is to the effect that more instruction should 
be given in the teacher training period in 
unit method, mental and physical character- 
isties of children and use of children’s 
interests, for example. 

More required courses in art might be 
prescribed in teacher education provided 
they were in keeping with modern require- 
ments. The fact that art teachers need 
wide background as well as special interests 
should also be recognized in the preparation 
for teaching art. Those who are to serve 
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a given area, such as the science or social 
studies work, for example, must have some 
knowledge of them. If art is as varied as 
life, the training must be broad and not all 
specialized. 

(3) Strengthen the interpretation of the 
rule of art in your communities. As we 
have endeavored to point out and as you 
know full well, art has a case which can be 
judged by its life values. With all its possi- 
bilities for touching life in every area, for 
improving the environment, enriching and 
socializing the personality, showing each 
newcomer the kinship of art with all things 
in life, satisfying the inherent desire for 
beauty, dealing with realities, enhancing 
social values, providing recreational enjoy- 
ment and vocational rewards, should art 
have to plead its role in the educational 
program? All it needs is interpretation 
through programs of action within and 
without the classrooms. Show instead of 
tell. 

A word about some things you might do 
Put the pros 
and cons of poster contests before the pub- 
lic. Give the world the benefit of your 
philosophy on this point. 


to assist us in helping you. 


Express your- 
selves as art teachers on this issue and give 
reference to this 
favorite device of organizations to stimu- 
late interest in their programs. 


some leadership with 
This year 
has brought an epidemic of essay and poster 
contests. 

It may seem very elemental to suggest 
that you set up some ideas which will show 
how to replace stencils and set patterns with 
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creative activities. It will not take long 
to banish the cut-outs pasted on the wip. 
dows if more excellent ways are proposed, 
Orchids to you for dignifying the cocklebur. 
A few concrete suggestions lead the jm. 
aginative teacher to new levels of explora- 
tion and joy in the use of the environment. 

As you continue to keep in step with 
modern trends, develop creative teaching, 
increase your expertness, interpret the 
values of art in human living and in the 
improvement and the use of the environ- 
ment, you will reach curriculum makers and 
the administrators. As you demonstrate 
how indispensable art is you will find a 
responsive public. As art becomes the fun- 
damental in education that it really is, 
every teacher will become an art teacher and 
enrichment will become more of a reality 
for every child. 

In Woodrow Wilson’s book, ‘‘When a 
Man Comes to Himself,’’ written about 
twenty-five years ago, he has this to say: 

To make the most of himself means the multipli- 
cation of his activities, and he must turn away from 
himself for that. He looks about him, studies the 
face of business or of affairs, catches some intima- 
tion of their larger objects, is guided by the intima- 


tion, and presently finds himself part of the motive 
force of communities or of nations. It makes no 
difference how small a part, how insignificant, how 
unnoticed. When his powers begin to play out- 
ward, and he loves the task at hand, not because 
it gains him a livelihood, but because it makes him 
a life, he has come to himself. 


I trust that this convention will inspire 
you to even greater effort in helping our 
school children to come to themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 

THE report of the British Board of Eduea- 
tion for 1937 draws attention, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement, to the 
“widespread interest shown in physical eduea- 
tion” as an outstanding feature of the year. 
By the end of 1937 there were 232 authorities 


employing organizers of physical education as 
compared with 182 a year before. During the 
year the area of land acquired for playing fields 
for elementary schools increased by about 2,600 
Over 93,000 children were sent by edu- 
cation authorities to camp schools and holiday 
camps. 

There was a further substantial fall in the 


acres. 
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number of children on the elementary school 
registers, from 5,250,843 on March 31, 1936, to 
5,123,490 at the same date in 1937. The number 
of pupils in grant-aided schools, however, went 
up by almost 3,000. 81.3 per cent. of the pupils 
admitted to the secondary schools had come di- 
rect from public elementary schools, and more 
than half (57.6 per cent.) were admitted free. 
374 out of 762 open entrance scholarships and 
exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge were won 
by pupils at grant-earning secondary schools. 
The number of candidates entered for the school 
certificate examination last summer was 77,278, 
of whom 70.9 per cent. obtained certificates. 
There were 40,016 full-time students in technical 
and commereial schools, compared with 38,172 
the year before. Full-time art school students 
show an increase of 1,840, 54,243 in all. The 
number of young employees released for em- 
ployment to attend courses of instruction went 
up from 32,810 to 36,225. The decrease in 
juvenile unemployment has resulted in the 
closure of some of the junior instruction cen- 
ters for the unemployed. 

Reorganization of elementary schools has con- 
tinued and by Mareh 31, 1937, 61.5 per cent. of 
the total number of pupils aged 11 and over 
were in reorganized schools. 112 schools were 
closed, as compared with 107 during the previ- 
ous year. Of these 59 were Church of England 
schools, 48 council schools, one a Roman Catholic 
school, and four other voluntary schools. In 
addition, 122 school departments were discon- 
tinued through merger or amalgamation. Dur- 
ing the year ended March 31, 1937, preliminary 
proposals were approved for 222 new council 
schools, 15 Roman Catholie schools, and six 
Church of England schools; the net result being 
that Church of England schools decreased by 70. 
Proposals for 198 new council schools and 14 
new voluntary schools were approved during the 
last nine months of the year. Of the 2,827 
schools originally on the “black list,” 1,867 have 
been removed by closure and by having the 
defects removed, and plans are approved in 
connection with another 120 schools. 

At the end of 1936 the total number of nur- 
sery schools recognized for grant was 81, with 
room for 6,375 children; by the end of 1937 
this had gone up to 92, with accommodation for 
1,025, and 49 proposals were under consider- 
ation. 
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NEW PLAN FOR ACCREDITING 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Dr. R. E. Davis, professor of civil engineer- 
ing at the University of California at Berkeley 
and chairman of the committee on admissions, 
gives in a recent issue of the California Journal 
of Secondary Education an account of the new 
plan of acerediting schools adopted by the uni- 
versity. He states that beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1936-1937, the policies and prac- 
tices of the University of California with regard 
to the accrediting and visiting of schools have 
been somewhat modified from those of earlier 
years. In order to secure closer coordination 
between the work of the schools and related 
work of the university, there has been estab- 
lished the Office of Relations with Schools. The 
director of relations with schools acts as a liaison 
officer between the university and the schools on 
matters of mutual interest, including accredita- 
tion. The committee on schools is directly 
charged with the responsibility of accrediting 
“those schools in California which in the judg- 
ment of the committee maintain such courses of 
study and such standards of scholarship as will 
enable their graduates to meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the university and subsequently 

to pursue university work with success.” 
Under the plan at present in operation, 
schools now on the accredited list will remain 
on the accredited list so long as their prepara- 
tory standards are satisfactory as judged by the 
scholastic achievement of their graduates during 
the first year after entering the university. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary for accredited schools 
to apply for reaccreditation each year as in the 
past. In general, accredited schools will be 
visited by a representative of the university only 

upon the request of the school principal. 
Schools desiring to be placed on the accredited 
list will make application for accreditation to 
the director of relations with schools. After 
such application has been received from the 
high-school principal, a visitor will be sent to 
the school to confer with the high-school prin- 
cipal for the purpose of obtaining information 
regarding the school which would be helpful to 
the university in passing upon the application. 
Newly accredited schools may be accredited 
for one year only and may be required to apply 
for re-accreditation each year until such time 
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as it has been demonstrated that their prepara- 
tory standards are of a sufficiently high order 
to enable their graduates to maintain satisfae- 
tory scholarship the first year after entering 


the university. 

SURVEY OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PROGRAM OF NEW 
YORK CITY 
A COMMITTEE of ten members has been ap- 
pointed by James Marshall, president of the 
board, and superintendent of schools Harold G. 
Campbell to study the junior high-school pro- 
gram of New York City and to determine the 
the Board of Education in 

regard to this type of school. 

Henry C. Turner, formerly president of the 
board, has been chosen chairman for the study. 
Weekly meetings are to start immediately, and 
will continue for about a year. Members of the 
committee, in addition to Mr. Turner, are Mrs. 
Johanna M. Lindlof, chairman of the board’s 
instructional affairs committee; Ellsworth B. 
Buck, vice-president of the board and chairman 
of the buildings and sites committee; Dr. John 
K. Wade, deputy and associate superintendent ; 
Frederic Ernst, associate superintendent in 
charge of high schools; Miss Marion C. Cahill, 
principal of Walton High School; Robert 
Comin, principal of Junior High School 232, 
Brooklyn; Angelo Patri, principal of Junior 
High School 45, the Bronx; Miss Johanna M. 
Hopkins, principal of Publie High School 148, 
Queens; Dr. Leonard Power, U. S. Office of 
Edueation. Dr. Claire Baldwin, administrative 
assistant at the Board of Education, was ap- 
pointed secretary of the committee. 


future policy of 


For a number of years the Board of Edu- 
cation has been building junior high schools as 
well as the traditional eight-year elementary 
school. At no time, according to Mr. Marshall, 
has the board made a study of the question to 
determine which educational program should be 
followed. As a result, a dual system has grown 
up in the city; some of the children go on to the 
conventional eight-year elementary and four- 
year high schools, while others go to the six-year 
elementary, three-year junior high and _ three- 
year senior high schools. 

The committee will also take under careful 
consideration the six-year building program for 
which the board has asked for $230,000,000 to 


construct 237 buildings. Other subjects that 
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will receive the special attention of the com- 
mittee are teachers licenses and shop courses in 
the schools, including the “exploratory” courses, 
in which the students have opportunity to ex- 
periment. 


A COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A CounciIL ON INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
has been organized by Columbia University with 
President Nicholas Murray Butler as honorary 
chairman. Dr. James T. Shotwell, Bryce pro- 
fessor of international relations, has been named 
executive chairman. 

Leading authorities on international affairs 
will be members of the council, which will aid 
the university in creating a “Columbia Inter- 
national Library.” Membership on the council 
has been accepted by the following: 


Dr. James Rowland Angell, director of education 
of the National Broadcasting Company and for- 
merly president of Yale University. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Walter H. Mallory, executive director of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City. 

Clark M. Eichelberger, director of the League of 
Nations Association, New York City. 

Frederick V. Field, secretary of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, director of the New 
York Publie Library. 

Maleolm W. Davis, associate director of the 
European Center of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Paris. 

Chauncey D. Snow, manager of the American 
Section of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low professor of 
history at Columbia. 

Dr. Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of pub- 
lic law. 

Dr. Lindsay Rogers, Burgess professor of pub- 
lic law. 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup, professor of international 
law. 


In describing the plans of the council, Dr. 
Butler said: 


The five-fold function and policy of the council 
will be to serve as a coordinating body for the 
dissemination and preservation of records of 1a- 
tionalism and internationalism; to foster the study 
of international problems through encouragement 
of publication; to suggest for publication in the 
Columbia International Library, under auspices of 
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the Columbia University Press, studies that are in 
process or have been completed but not yet pub- 
lished; to suggest new studies which should be 
undertaken for publication in the Library; and to 
suggest to the International Documents Service of 
Columbia University organizations in this country 
and abroad the publications of which might be 
distributed in the United States. 

The program is expected to give added impetus 
to the aims and activities of an increasingly large 
number of internationally minded American edu- 
cators. The Columbia International Library, with 
a nucleus of some 300 titles on international sub- 
jects already issued by the Press, will provide a 
medium through which to secure on a broader scale 
the publie as well as the scholarly attention that is 
so much needed for a proper understanding of 
international problems. New titles will be added 
to the Library as they are available. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S 


FAIR 
Grover A. WHALEN, president of the World’s 
Fair Corporation, recently announced that a 
Department of Edueation will be ineluded in the 


exposition. Its organization followed a six- 
months’ study of plans for the fair by a com- 
mittee on education, of which Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chaneellor of New York University, 
is chairman. Funetions of the department will 
be to plan and supervise exhibits and programs 
in edueation, to interpret other exhibits in terms 
of their educational content and to give informa- 
tion in regard to educational events taking place 
in the metropolitan area. Donald Slesinger, 
formerly dean of social sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and executive secretary of the 
education committee, has been named director of 
the department. He was the first executive 
secretary of the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. While at Chicago he was associate chief 
of the Social Seience Division of the Century 
of Progress Exposition. 

Space has been set aside for education exhibits 
in Building N-5, one of the major Fair-built 
exhibit halls, with the entrance fronting on the 
principal esplanade, Constitution Mall. An au- 
ditorium will be available for lectures and motion 
pictures. A feature of the program will be a 
series of demonstrations of the place the motion 
picture is making for itself in the profession. 
Films will be grouped according to special inter- 
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ests and will be drawn from every possible 
souree. An exhibit under consideration is “The 
School of To-morrow”—a demonstration school 
in which visitors would be able to watch the 
actual functioning of pre-school and elementary 
classes. Polarized glass screens would make it 
possible for the children to be observed without 
their being conscious of the fact. 
Members of the committee include: 


Dr. James R. Angell, educational counselor, 
National Broadcasting Company; Dr. Stephen 
Bayne, associate superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Professor Lyman Bryson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Professor Marston 
Taylor Bogert, department of chemistry, Columbia 
University ; Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey; 
Dr. Ned Dearborn, dean, New York University; 
Arthur De Bra, Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Ine., New York City; Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York City; Dr. Edward 
C. Elliott, president, Purdue University; Lawrence 
Frank, Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, New York 
City; The Very Reverend Father Robert I. Gannon, 
president of Fordham University; Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Paul Klapper, president, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York; Dr. Mark May, Yale Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Carson Ryan, Carnegie Foundation; 
Professor James T. Shotwell, Columbia University. 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

THE annual three-day Conference for School 
Administrators, sponsored by the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, was held on 
June 28, 29 and 30. Professor Eugene S. Law- 
ler was chairman of the program committee. 
The discussions were centered around the gen- 
eral topic of “Challenging Problems in Eduea- 
tional Administration.” 

The program consisted of addresses, symposia 
and panel discussions, luncheon meetings and an 
exhibit of educational materials. Two of the 
principal speeches were delivered by Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, professor of educational administra- 
tion at the Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Centralization and De- 
centralization in State and Local School Admin- 
istration” and on “The Responsibilities of the 
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School Custodian.” Other speakers included Dr. 
Floyd Reeves, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee. His address was 
entitled “What’s Behind the Recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee?” Dr. George 5S. 
Counts, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, also spoke. 

The diseussion of 


symposia included a 


“Whither the Secondary School Program?” in 
which Harry D. Anderson, principal of the 
Ottawa, Ill., township high school; G. Robert 
Koopman, assistant state superintendent of the 
Michigan State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, and Dr. Francis C. Roseecrance, of North- 


western University, participated. A symposium 
on “The Role of the Teacher in Sehool Ad- 
ministration” was led by Dr. Frank Baker, 
president of the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Dr. William C. Reavis, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. James A. Fitzgerald, associate professor 
of education at Loyola University; Dr. Edwin 
Reeder, professor of education, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Pickens E. Harris, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Dr. Howard Lane, associate professor of 
education, Northwestern University, took part 
in a discussion on “Progressivism and Essen- 
tialism.” 

Other participants in the program included: 
Dr. J. M. Hughes, acting dean of the North- 
western University School of Education; Dr. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Maleolm MacLean, director of the General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota; Dr. Harold Faw- 
cett, University School of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. F. S. Breed, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, and John Fewkes, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Teachers’ Union. 


THE LOUISIANA STATE SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND 

THE Thomas H. Harris Scholarship Founda- 
tion, with an appropriation of $48,000 for the 
next two years, was founded at the recent ses- 
sion of the Louisiana State Legislature as a 
tribute to the State Superintendent of Eduea- 
tion. 

Governor Richard Leche has appointed a 
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board of trustees to administer the fund. The 
board is authorized by the legislative act creat. 
ing it to meet and elect officers and name a see- 
retary at an annual salary of $3,600 a year to 
be appropriated from the state school fund. 

Superintendent Harris is empowered during 
his lifetime to award scholarships amounting to 
$4,000 a year at each of the following institu. 
tions: Louisiana State Normal College, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Southeastern College, Louisiana 
State University and Southern University. 

The act setting up the foundation says spe- 
cifically that the board shall have nothing to do 
with awarding the scholarships but that Dr. 
Harris shall have the prerogative “subject to 
the review of no one.” 


IN MEMORY OF CHARLES GILMORE 
MAPHIS 
WINIFRED MALLON writes to The New York 
Times that the memory of Dr. Charles Gilmore 
Maphis, founder and director for eleven years 
of the Institute of Publie Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was honored at the closing 
session of the annual institute in a resolution 
adopted unanimously both as a tribute of per- 
sonal affection and a pledge of continuing sup- 
port of the forum of which he was the founder. 
Dr. Maphis died on May 14 on the eve of 
completing his plans for this year’s institute. 
More than 1,500 men and women from thirty- 
one states, nine foreign countries, Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines joined in the following “me- 
morial” to the president and board of visitors 
of the University of Virginia: 


We, the undersigned members, leaders, speakers, 
representatives of organizations and friends of the 
Institute of Public Affairs of the University of 
Virginia, at this twelfth annual session, July 3-16, 
1938, wish to record hereby our deep sense of loss 
in the passing of Dr. Charles Gilmore Maphis, 
founder and first director of this institute. 

We are of one mind in our belief that this insti- 
tute which he labored long to develop has performed 
a unique service in the educational life of our own 
country and has contributed in no small measure to 
the promotion of international good-will and un- 
derstanding, especially among the Latin American 
nations. 

We are further persuaded that we honor the 
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memory of Dr. Maphis in no better way than by 
helping the University of Virginia to extend the 
services of this institute, which was established by 
the university in 1927, and has been carried on by 
it since that time. 

We desire, therefore, to associate ourselves with 
this tribute to his memory and to pledge our whole- 
hearted cooperation to President Newcomb, the 
board of visitors of the University of Virginia and 
to Dr. Robert Gooch, acting director of the insti- 
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tute, in any plans that will assure the extension 
of this institute as a forum for the impartial dis- 
cussion of public affairs in America and as a living 
memorial to Dr. Maphis. 


Proposed by Spencer Miller, Jr., of New 
York, the memorial, as adopted, was presented 
by him on behalf of the signatories to Dr. John 
Lloyd Newcomb, president of the university, 
who will present it to the Board of Visitors. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WALTER CrosBy EELLS, professor of edu- 
eation at Stanford University, will resign at the 
end of the summer session to become executive 
secretary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges with executive and research headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. The degree of doctor 
of science was conferred on Dr. Eells at the 
seventy-ninth annual commencement of Whit- 
man College, of which he is an alumnus. 


Dr. JoHN J. MULLOWNEY, since 1921 pro- 
fessor of public health and president of Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., retired on 
July 1. He is sueeeeded by Dr. Edward L. 
Turner, professor of medicine. 


Tue election of Dr. Thomas W. Bibb as pres- 
ident of Missouri Valley College, Marshall, was 
announced on July 9. He will succeed Dr. 
George H. Mack, who has accepted the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Butler, Mo. 


AT the University of Nebraska, Dr. Erwin H. 
Barbour retired at the end of the academic year 
after serving for nearly forty-seven years as 
protessor of paleontology and director of the 
Dr. A. L. Lugn, associate professor, 
has been promoted to a full professorship of 
geology, and C. Bertrand Schultz, instructor, 
has been made assistant director in charge of the 
museum. 


THE retirement is announced of Dr. Otto 
Hattstaedt, the oldest member of the faculty of 
Concordia College at Milwaukee, who had served 
for fifty-four years as professor of history and 
German literature. 


museum. 


THEODORE FENSKE has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at the College of Education of 
the University of Minnesota and superintendent 
of the West Central School and Station at 





Morris, where he has served as instructor since 
his graduation in 1929. 


Dr. JAMES Haroup Fox, associate professor 
of education and secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the School of Education at the 
George Washington University, was recently 
promoted to an associate professorship and has 
been made dean of the School of Edueation. 
Dr. Mitchell Dreese, associate professor of edu- 
cational psychology, has been appointed pro- 
fessor. 


AT the State University of Iowa, Dr. Earl E. 
Harper, formerly president of Simpson College, 
becomes director of the School of Fine Arts; 
Dean George D. Stoddard, of the Graduate Col- 
lege, head of the department of psychology; Dr. 
John Brauer, of Atlanta Southern Dental Col- 
lege, head of the department of preventive den- 
tistry, and Dr. William M. Hale, assistant pro- 
fessor of immunology in the School of Medicine 
of Yale University, head of the department of 
bacteriology. 


THE following changes have been made in the 
department of physics of the University of Illi- 
nois: Professor F. W. Loomis, head of the de- 
partment, has leave of absence during the first 
semester of 1938-39. During his absence Asso- 
ciate Professor P. Gerald Kruger will be acting 
head. Dr. M. Goldhaber, formerly at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory, Cambridge, England, and Dr. 
J. R. Richardson, formerly national research 
fellow at the University of Michigan, have been 
appointed assistant professors of physies. Dr. 
L. J. Haworth, formerly Lalor fellow in physical 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. E. M. Lyman, of the Uni- 
versity of California, have been appointed asso- 
ciates, and Dr. D. W. Kerst, formerly with the 
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General Electric X-Ray Corporation, has been 
appointed instructor. 

At the New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, Dr. George P. Schmidt has been pro- 
moted from associate to full professor of his- 
tory, and Dr. Francis W. Hopkins has been pro- 
moted from assistant to associate professor of 
economics. Eight new instructors have been 
appointed. 

Davip E. Fintey, formerly honorary councilor 
of the American Embassy in London and special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been appointed director of the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, who received the Pu- 
litzer prize for poetry in 1932, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established position of 
curator of the Nieman Collection of Contem- 
porary Journalism at Harvard University. He 
will supervise a collection of general literature 
on modern journalism and of micro-films at the 
Widener Library. 

DonaLp W. CAMPBELL has been appointed 
adviser in the division of child accounting and 
research in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. The vacancy was created 
by the promotion of Carl D. Morneweck to the 
office of chief of the division. 

Rosert C. Moors, for the past twenty-three 
years secretary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, has resigned. He is to be succeeded by 
Irving F. Pearson, for the past ten years super- 
intendent of schools in Winnebago County. 


Dr. THomas L. NELSON, principal of Yuba 
City Union High School, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Herman A. Spindt as prin- 
cipal of Kern County High School. Mr. Spindt 
recently resigned to accept a position as man- 
ager of the Bureau of Placement and Vocational 
Guidance at the University of California. 

CHARLES E. Farrinaton, for the past eighteen 
years superintendent in charge of ordering 
books for the Brooklyn Publie Library, will re- 
tire on July 31. He has been connected with 
the library since its establishment in 1903. 


Dr. F. K. RicntMyer, professor of physies 
and dean of the Graduate School of Cornell 
University, received the degree of doctor of 
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science at the commencement exercises of Lehigh 
University. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY at its commencement 
conferred the doctorate of humane letters op 
Dr. Harry J. Carman, of the department of 
history of Columbia University, and the doc- 
torate of laws on Dr. John L. O’Brian, of Buf- 
falo, regent of the University of the State of 
New York. 


A PUBLIC reception by religious, educational 
and civie leaders for John Hall Jacobs, who was 
recently appointed New Orleans public librarian, 
was held on July 15 in the auditorium of the 
New Orleans public library, under the auspices 
of the New Orleans Library League. Charles 
F. Buck, Jr., chairman of the library board, 
introduced Mr. Jacobs to members of the board. 
Mayor Robert S. Maestri made an address of 
welcome. 


Dr. Howarp Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music at the University of 
Rochester, has been elected a member of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Musie. Coming in 
the form of a citation bearing the seal of the 
Royal Academy, the document reads: “The 
Royal Swedish Academy of Music, which deems 
a duty and privilege to number among its mem- 
bers those individuals who have with unusual 
distinction worked in the interest of the art of 
music, has elected and called to membership in 
token of their esteem the composer, Howard 
Hanson, as a member of the Royal Academy, 
in confirmation of which this diploma has been 
written, signed and provided with the seal of 
the Royal Academy at Stockholm, May 27, 
1938.” 


THE building for the College of Law of the 
University of Kentucky, which was erected at a 
cost of $100,000, has been named Lafferty Hall 
in honor of Dr. Thornton Lafferty, the first dean 
of the college. 


At Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., Pro- 
fessor M. A. Bigelow, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gave during the spring 
quarter a short series of ten illustrated lectures 
on social biology relating to the family and 
society. Over seven hundred students attended 
the course, which was given in two sections. 


A GARLAND of ground pine and water lilies 
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was placed on July 21 about the flagpole in the 
center of the Sargent Summer Camps of Boston 
University on Half-Moon Lake at Peterborough, 
\. H. The ceremony marked the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the death of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 
founder of the eamps and of the Sargent Col- 
lege of Physical Education, now a department of 


Boston University. Dean Ernst Hermann spoke 
of the services of Dr. Sargent as a pioneer in the 
physical and health education of young women. 


Dr. JosePH R. HARKER, president emeritus of 
MaeMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, 
Iil., died on July 8 at the age of eighty-five 
years. 

Dr. RayMoND L. Barney, professor of biology 
at Middlebury College, Vermont, and at one time 
acting president, died on July 9 at the age of 
forty-six years. 

Miss Mary ELita Many, for fifty-two years a 
teacher in the Boston public schools, who retired 
in 1926, died on July 10 at the age of eighty- 
three years. 

Miss ANNA R. PHELPS, until her retirement in 
1919 organizer of state libraries for New York, 
died on July 13 at the age of eighty-six years. 


Dr. Epwarp FULLER BIGELOW, of Greenwich, 
Conn., naturalist, president of the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation, editor of the monthly magazine, A Guide 
to Nature, and curator of the Bruce Museum at 
Greenwich, died on July 13 at the age of sev- 
enty-eight years. 


The English Journal reports that at its spring 
meeting the English Section of the South Caro- 
lina Edueation Association took the necessary 
steps to become a group member of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The organiza- 
tion, which will be known as the South Carolina 
Council of Teachers of English, elected the 
following officers: President, Miss A. B. Carter, 
Columbia High Sehool; Vice-president, Miss 
Emily Brothers, Florence High School; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Gil Rowland, Parker High 
School, Greenville. The program included a 
panel discussion on “Improving Our Teaching,” 
and a report of the Nomenclature Committee on 
the preparation of the English grammar man- 
uals, presented by Dr. E. B. Setzler, of New- 
berry. Mendel S. Fletcher, of Furman Uni- 
versity, South Carolina, representative for the 
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Publie Relations Committee of the National 
Council, had an active part in bringing about 
affiliation of the state group. 


It is planned to appoint an advisory commit- 
tee of seven members to direct the study of a 
new child welfare plan for the District of Co- 
lumbia, with a view to recommending appro- 
priations to Congress. Miss Katherine L. Len- 
root, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department, has volunteered to supply 
from her department the sum of $5,000 to cover 
the cost of a consultant to coordinate the sev- 
eral survey reports that have been made on child 
welfare programs for the District. 


THE Institute of Medicine of Chicago an- 
nounces that its Committee on the Elizabeth Me- 
Cormick Child Research Grant has at its dis- 
posal the sum of $750 to aid a qualified investi- 
gator in the Chicago area in research in child 
welfare. Projects should in a broad sense be in 
the field of pediatrics. Applications will be re- 
ceived up to September 15, 1938, and the award 
made in the early fall. Communications, in- 
quiries or applications should be sent to Dr. 
John Favill, secretary of the Committee on the 
Elizabeth McCormick Child Research Grant, 122 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE proposed new building for the Central 
High School of Needle Trades of New York 
City in the heart of the needle trades district 
on Seventh and Eighth Avenues between West 
Twenty-fourth and West Twenty-fifth Streets, 
will be erected at an estimated cost of $4,500,- 
000. The cost of the school will be surpassed 
only by that of the Brooklyn Technical School, 
which cost more than $5,000,000 to build and 
equip. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has announced gifts 
amounting to $1,011,492 for endowment, build- 
ing, student aid and current expenses in the 
three-month period from December 1, 1937, to 
February 28, 1938. Besides $808,225 paid on 
subseriptions to the president’s program, $143,- 
659 was donated for endowment, $3,818 for stu- 
dent aid, $3,832 for building and $51,956 for 
current expenses. Contributions included $106,- 
102 from the estate of Russell Wellman Moore 
for a professorship of chemistry; $12,307 from 
the estate of Arthur Le Grand Doty for a pro- 
fessorship in electrical engineering, and $3,695 
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from the estate of Henry G. Bryant for a chair 
in geography. Anonymous gifts included $12,- 
887 to the School of Public and International 
Affairs and $5,650 to the section of music. Also 
received were $8,375 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for research in radio and $3,312 from 
the Milbank Foundation for population study. 

New York UNIVERSITY has recently received 
gifts and bequests amounting to $200,445, to be 
used chiefly for scholarships and research. The 
largest single gift was $50,000 from the Charles 
Hayden Foundation to provide scholarships for 
needy male students from the New York and 
Boston areas. 

Captain J. C. Dun Waters, of Fintry, in the 
Okanagan Valley, British Columbia, has made 
over his Canadian property to the Fairbridge 
Farm Schools Society, according to the London 
Times. Fintry is one of the finest estates in the 
Province, and now that it has reached maturity, 
after twenty-five years’ work, Captain Dun 
Waters states that “he is most happy to give it 
up to the Fairbridge children.” He is anxious 
that the boys should, after leaving school, serve 
their one or two years’ apprenticeship to the 
eraft and practice of mainland farming in 
Fintry, which lies on the western shores of the 
Okanagan Lake and is so well adapted for the 
purpose. The older boys at the Prince of Wales 
Fairbridge Farm School will go to Fintry almost 
immediately. They will see there the whole 
eycle of the farming year, onee or twice over, 
before they go to employment in the province. 
Looking further, Fintry will be their home to 
which they can return between jobs or for 
holidays. 

THE Government of England is considering 
an expenditure of £12,000,000 for camp schools, 
to which three million children now living in 
areas liable to bombing could be sent in the 
event of war. The matter is to be placed before 
the Home Office Committee. According to the 
Journal of the Medical 
the plan is being prepared by L. B. Golden and 
R. M. K. Buchanan, experts on refugee prob- 
lems, who have been working with the Home 
Office. It is proposed that the camps should be 
built and used immediately, children of each of 
ten schools being sent to each camp for one 
The camps would accommodate 
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five hundred and eighty children each, but would 
be capable of expansion at short notice so as to 
take all children from ten schools—about five 
thousand. Six hundred ecamp-schools would be 
required and it would be necessary to construct 
them in suitable country areas. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to the New York Times 
states that an agreement between the German 
and Polish ministries of education provides for 
the revision of text-books to eliminate “all ex- 
pressions and phrases liable to offend the na- 
tional feelings of either country.” As inter- 
preted by the German press, the agreement 
should lead to a dispassionate presentation of 
the epochs in which the two countries have been 
opposed to each other. The agreement calls for 
deletions of texts that might be interpreted as 
insulting or likely to injure national sensibilities. 
The ministries of education of both countries 
will collaborate in this work. The Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, referring to the condition of 
the German minority in Poland, complained par- 
ticularly of the treatment of German children 
and their inability to attend German schools 
because of their suppression by the Polish Govy- 
ernment. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that a 
summer course for foreigners under the auspices 
of the University of Lisbon will be held for the 
fifth year in succession from August 1 to 31, 
at Estoril, near Lisbon. The school will give 
three courses in Portuguese—elementary, secon- 
dary and advanced; philology, literature, his- 
tory, art, the geography of Portugal and its 
colonies and Portuguese ethnology. In addition 
lectures will be given on Portuguese culture and 
national development. There will also be ex- 
cursions to places of interest near the capital, 
concerts of Portuguese musie and visits to 
theaters. The registration fee for teachers 
and students is $1.25. This entitles the stu- 
dent to attend any of the lectures and to an 
identification ecard which, on presentation, en- 
ables him to travel on the electric railway 
from Estoril to Lisbon at half price. Exeel- 
lent accommodation can be had for less than 
$2 a day. Mornings are free, as the lectures 
are given in the afternoon from 2 to 5 P. M., and 
there are many out-of-door attractions to be 
enjoyed. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE READING PROC- 
ESS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO REMEDIAL READING! 

For a period of almost three centuries instrue- 
tion in the reading of printed word symbols has 
been legally compulsory in the public schools of 
this country. No other aspect of the school’s 
program for instruction has been given more 
thorough or more respectful consideration. 
Hundreds of reports of research studies and 
investigations of that process are made each 
year in the literature of education and psychol- 
ogy. Devices and materials have been created 
in abundance in attempts to facilitate the in- 
struction in that form of reading. But there 
is an increasing and insistent awareness that the 
results of the attempts to teach that process have 
not been as fruitful as it was hoped they would 
be. It is true that a large portion of the people 
have been initiated in the procedures for reading 
printed word symbols, but their success with the 
use of the process leaves much to be desired. 

Recently, the president of one of our most 
influential universities is reported to have stated 
that, “A good fifty million Americans are mere 
semi-literate readers.” This assertion is substan- 
tiated in some degree by the fact that the 
National Couneil for the Soejal Studies has 
devoted its current yearbook to the problem of 
educating against propaganda. The major em- 
phasis in the yearbook has to do with propa- 
ganda which is presented in the form of word 
symbols. The situation is rather dramatically 
expressed by the title of a comparatively recent 
book. The title is “The Illiteracy of the Liter- 
Supplementary to these bits of evidence 
is the awareness within educational circles that 
the inability to read with facility and compre- 
hension the materials which are used in the 
instructional process is most frequently cited as 
the cause of failure or retardation on the parts 
ot students. 


ate.” 


These conditions seem to imply that the defi- 
ciencies which are attributed to the reading 
development of our students may be due to 
something more fundamental than are the meth- 
ods of instruction or the materials and devices 

‘Paper presented before Section Q, American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, In- 
dianapolis, December 28, 1937. 





used. Deficiencies with regard to these aspects 
of instruction may be, and most probably they 
are, contributing factors; but there seems also 
to be a strong possibility that we may have been 
pursuing practices which are based upon a faulty 
conception of the true nature of the reading 
process. Stuart Chase makes some such sugges- 
tion in the November issue of Harper’s Magazine 
when he states that, “Two besetting sins of lan- 
guage are the identification of words with things, 
and the misuse of abstract words.” This idea 
seems to imply that the educational characteriza- 
tion of reading as “vicarious experiencing” may 
be in need of serious restriction. 

If it be true that we learn through experienc- 
ing, it would seem that the source for the devel- 
opment of concepts, i.e., meanings, is direct 
experiencing rather than vicarious experiencing. 
The heart of the experimental process is in- 
terpretation. This implies identification, analy- 
sis, discrimination, evaluation and adjustment. 
Psychologically considered this is the reading 
process. In educational theory and practices 
it has too frequently been restricted to applica- 
tion only with stimulus patterns which are com- 
posed principally of the printed symbols for 
words. Conceivably this restriction is the source 
of the failure of the educational processes to 
achieve what they were expected to achieve. 

Symbols represent things, ideas and relation- 
ships, but they are utterly lacking of inherent 
significance or content. Facility with the use 
of word symbols as things, in their own right, 
does not at all insure that the user will be ex- 
pressing concepts and ideas which he, himself, or 
others will be able to comprehend. As Chase has 
so well said, it is “When people can agree on the 
thing to which their words refer, minds meet, 
(and)? the communication line is cleared.” It 
would seem, therefore, that educational proce- 
dures and concern should be directed primarily 
to the development of meanings. These are the 
products as well as the materials of a true read- 
ing experience. 

Perceptions are creative phenomena. They 
are the generic reading process. They are the 
source of meaning. Perceptions which oceur as 
things are observed in concrete forms and rela- 


2 The word ‘‘and’’ was inserted into the quota- 
tion by the present author. 
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tionships are the subjects which are re-presented 
by symbols, when the concrete objects may not 
be presented. Experiencing the objects and 
relationships in the concrete is, therefore, a pre- 
requisite to the comprehension of the symbols 
which are used to represent them. The term 
re-present is designed to express that connota- 
tion. Edueational practice has erred in making 
an over-use of so-called vicarious experiencing 
through word-symbols when the necessary, pre- 
requisite, concrete experiencing has not been pro- 
vided. 

In order to correct for that condition it seems 
necessary that emphasis be placed upon the true 
nature of the reading process. Reading, in the 
generic sense of the term, is a process of making 
discriminative adjustments with stimulus situa- 
tions. The specific nature of the process varies 
as the nature of the stimulus situations varies, 
but the fundamental nature remains the same 
In like manner, 
reading activities may be properly classified as 


regardless of these variations. 


primary and secondary in nature as the process 
is applied within situations which are presented 
in symbolic forms. The reading of word-sym- 
bols is thus conceived as a development and 
refinement of a more primary form of reading. 

Reading is synonymous with educating, ex- 
periencing and learning. It is the business of 
every teacher to develop with his students the 
particular type of reading which is best suited 
for the stimulus situations with which that field 
of instruction is concerned. There are as many 
types of reading as there are different types of 
stimulus patterns with which to adjust. Some 
of them are so closely related that development 
in one situation will readily be applied in the 
other. But many of them require rather specific 
consideration in order to develop proficiency 
with the process. There are as many types of 
illiteracy as there are types of reading situations. 
Failure to recognize this fact is an error having 
grave implications. This has been recognized to 
some extent by The American Academy of Politi- 
sal and Social Sciences for it has devoted an 
entire volume of its Annals to a discussion of, 
“The Ultimate Consumer: A Study in Economie 
Illiteracy.” 

It appears that the term, reading, should 
rarely be used without a descriptive qualifying 
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expression which indicates the nature of the 
pattern which is to be read. In ordinary ¢op. 
versation there is recognition of reading forms 
other than those which are concerned with the 
reading of the printed symbols for words. Sinj. 
larly, many connotations for the term are given 
in the dictionary. Nevertheless, when it is used 
in educational discourse, almost without excep- 
tion, it refers to word-symbol reading. In other 
words, a secondary form of the reading process 
has been given primary importance in education. 

When concern is manifested over what is 
termed “reading disability” or “inability,” it js 
the process of reading word-symbol patterns 
which is meant. Frequently, the child who is 
classed as a retarded reader has been found to 
be adept in other forms of behavior, but he does 
not consume readily word-symbol patterns. 
Would it not be more compatible with the true 
psychological conditions in such eases if we 
recognized that the child reads with proficiency 
certain types of stimuli, but that he reads with 
less proficiency when other types are presented? 
By making that distinction we not only conform 
more truly with the facts of the case, but we also 
make provision for two important changes in 
procedure. The first and perhaps the more in- 
portant of these is the building up of confidence 
on the part of the child that he can read with 
proficiency in some forms of the reading act. 
The second has to do with the development of 
awareness on the parts of parents, teachers and 
pupils that poor reading is manifested in every 
behavior response which is not the best response 
that the reactor is capable of making. On this 
basis we shall develop as deep concern over evi- 
dences of other forms of reading deficiencies as 
is now being felt over deficiencies with regard to 
word-symbol reading. Indeed, it is conceivable 
that deficiencies with other types of reading are 
of equal or perhaps even greater social and indi- 
vidual significance than is a deficiency with the 
reading of word symbols. Furthermore, there 
will be a strong tendency to treat the reading of 
word-symbols as a process which is dependent 
for its meaning upon other and more primary 
types of reading. 

Thus the whole problem of communicative 
techniques will be brought into consideration. 
The need for doing so has been mentioned re- 
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peatedly in educational literature. For example, 
Young states, “It may well be that much of so- 
called reading disability is poor language com- 
prehension. A method of teaching reading 
predicated on general language effectiveness 
‘language and bodily activity of the thought 
vetting type) may be the solution to many of 
the problems in the teaching of reading.” (Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, vol. 5, page 38). 
Chase appears to have somewhat similar ideas, 
for he says, “People are not dumb because they 
lack mental equipment; they are dumb because 
they lack an adequate method for the use of that 


. ’ 
equipment.’ 


The identification of reading with diserimina- 
tive behavior suggests another approach toward 
the determination of the eauses for children’s 


inabilities to make reactions which have the 
high quality that we wish them to have. Since 
we may no longer treat the word-symbol patterns 
as though they contained meanings, we must dis- 
cover why the child of concern does not experi- 
ence meaning when the symbols are presented. 
Only in a very restricted sense is it possible for 
him to extract meaning from the symbol pattern. 
As Kerfoot has pointed out in his book on “How 
to Read,” what a reader really does is to reorgan- 
ize the meanings which he already has for the 
symbols presented and to arrange them into a 
pattern of sequences under the direction of the 
word symbols which are presented to him. In 
other words, the reader must project his concepts 
as the meanings which he uses under the stimulus 
of the word symbols confronting him. If he has 
little to projeet, he will experience little in re- 
turn. Thus we meet again our old friend, 
“experiential background.” 

Why do some children have such limited re- 
sources with which to undertake the projecting 
of meaning to word symbols? In many instances 


it is because they have experienced little. This 
may be due to limited opportunity for experienc- 
ing, to an inability to sense keenly a possible 
experience situation, or to an inability to recall 


clearly and funetionally that which was experi- 
enced. The last two conditions present the 
problem of the physiological aspects of the read- 
ing process. It is a shame that so little is known 
with regard to them. To a great extent they 
seem to have been ignored or to have been dis- 
counted in importanee in education. Neither 
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mode of consideration makes sense. Neither is 
compatible with the concept that education is 
concerned with “The Whole Child.” 

Attentive, discriminative behavior consumes 
energy. If receptors are not functioning prop- 
erly, a large amount of additional energy may 
be required. This is frequently the case with 
children who have defective eyes or ears. Even 
when the results of educational testing do not 
reveal that the achievements of such children 
vary from the achievements of those who do not 
possess such deficiencies, only a part of the story 
has been told. There is a need to determine 
what the achievement has cost in terms of energy 
expended and in emotional and attitudinal devel- 
opment. Similarly, we must determine how sys- 
temic conditions of the body affect the efficiency 
of the discriminative processes. 

Conceivably, many children are being sub- 
jected to pedagogical treatment who might bet- 
ter be given organic development first or in 
conjunction with the pedagogical pressure. 
Education can not afford to ignore these condi- 
tions and every effort should be made to secure 
the coordination of all the agencies which 
treat the physical and psychological conditions 
which affect learning. This is not easy to do. 
Many of the agencies which may prove to be 
most fruitful are at present relatively undevel- 
oped. A proper evidence of educational interest 
in them will do a great deal to stimulate their 
early development. Only in this way will we 
arrive at a program which will adequately cover 
the problems of remedial reading. 

A prerequisite to the development of such a 
program is the determination of what reading 
really is. This is fundamental for the reason 
that narrow conceptions beget narrow practices, 
and narrow practices are incapable of treating a 
“whole child.” It is needed, also, to provide a 
basis for the determination of the relationship 
among the various types of the reading process. 
Thus, will be prevented the over-emphasis or 
under-emphasis of some aspects of the reading 
process with the corresponding unequal treat- 
ment of other aspects. The present educational 
program, for example, appears to be too heavily 
dependent upon the reading of the printed sym- 
bols for words. 

Peter L. SPENCER 

CLAREMONT COLLEGES, CALIF. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CLINI- 
CAL SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

History has often been described as a hodge- 
podge of fact and fancy, as truths mixed with 
biased preconceptions, fabrications, distortions, 
misrepresentations, rationalizations or wish ful- 
filments. Certainly when the psychologist at- 
tempts to trace the genesis of any new movement 
in the field of psychology, he should take pains 
to insure that the facts presented are accurate 
and that the data are not so presented as to lead 
to unjustified implications. 

During the last year or two several snatches of 
the history of the clinical section of the American 
Psychological Association have appeared, writ- 
ten by persons who were not present at the 
organization meetings, who, in fact, were not 
members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation at that time, which in certain particulars 
are not consonant with the facts and which leave 
impressions in the mind of the reader which are 
not justified. It is not intended to imply that 
there has been intentional distortion of facts, 
rather that the statements have been based on 
inadequate information and perhaps a failure 
to attempt to seek accurate information from 
sources that are still available. To cite one 
point : 

Recurrent statements have appeared in our 
professional journals that lead one to infer that 
the reason for the establishment of the clinical 
section (or the Association of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists) was our entry into the world war and 
that the prime promoters in the organization of 
the section were the army psychologists. This 
is by no means the case. The agitation for the 
establishment of a clinical section or association 
began about 1913 by a small group of so-called 
clinical psychologists. A few of these psycholo- 
gists, perhaps five or six, met at the Carnegie 
Institute in December, 1917, at the time of the 
annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, with Dr. Leta Hollingworth acting 
as secretary and the writer serving as chairman, 
for the purpose of considering the advisability 
of establishing a section or an association mainly 
for the purpose of elevating the standards of 
qualification and the professional status of elini- 
cal psychologists. Prior to that time most of 
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the testers were elementary school teachers, or 
special-class teachers, social workers or other 
self-styled psychologists who could not qualify 
for membership in the American Psychological 
Association and who were bringing disrepute 
upon the profession. The reason for this yp. 
happy situation was the repeated pronounce. 
ments of certain psychologists that all that was 
needed for the diagnosis of the large majority 
of cases of feeble-mindedness was the applica- 
tion of the Binet scale, which anybody could 
administer, whether trained or untrained, who 
could read the directions—a claim repeatedly 
challenged by the writer during the second decade 
of the century. 

If my memory does not play me false, not a 
single person in attendance at this meeting was 
connected with the army psychological service. 
In point of fact, the services of very few, if any, 
of the then recognized “clinical psychologists” 
were utilized in the army psychological service. 
I am, of course, referring to those psychologists 
who consistently maintained the clinical case- 
study concept in all investigations of individuals 
and who, in truth, antedated the later generation 
of “mental hygiene” examiners who have not 
hesitated to lay claim to having pioneered this 
point of view in psychological practice. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting no formal organi- 
zation was effected. It was decided to hold a 
meeting the following December in Baltimore 
in conjunction with the annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, with the 
same officers presiding. In the meantime the 
writer appointed the first committee on organi- 
zation, consisting of Drs. Francis Maxfield, 
David Mitchell and Leta Hollingworth. How- 
ever, the organization of the contemplated sec- 
tion or association was not definitely perfected 
at Baltimore, where most of those in attendance 
were clinical psychologists or other psychologists 
not in the army service. Most of the meeting 
was devoted to a symposium on the field of 
clinical psychology as an applied science, par- 
ticipated in by A. Gesell, H. H. Goddard and 
the writer. The writer did not attend the Cam- 
bridge meeting the following year and is not 
familiar with what transpired there, but the 
recommendations of the “Rules and Regulations” 
Committee were adopted at the Chicago meeting 
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in December, 1920, which was attended by a 
sizable audience. Following this came the ap- 
pointment of a conference committee (Drs. B. 
T. Baldwin and A. Gesell) whose purpose was 
to suggest a plan whereby the new organization 
would become a part of the American Psycho- 
logical Association rather than an independent 
association. The delay in perfecting the organi- 
zation was largely due to the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether it should become a section of 
the parent association or an independent organi- 
zation. The advocates of the sectional form of 
organization finally won. 

I have drawn upon my memory for the above 
facts, in the absence of the minutes or of my 
correspondence file for the period when the 
clinical section was being formed, a section which 
in the years attracted more members than the 
parent association itself could have secured. 

Might the writer suggest that whoever now is 
in possession of the minutes of the first four or 
five meetings of the clinical section—if, indeed, 
they are still in existence—fill in the lacunae 
which doubtless exist in this brief memory recital 
of events that transpired a fifth of a century ago. 

J. E. W. WALLIN 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A PLACEMENT BUREAU FOR COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS 


IN an article entitled “First Aid for University 
Trustees”! President H. G. James, of Ohio Uni- 
versity, suggested that a clearing house for uni- 
versity administrators be set up so that trustees 
and college presidents seeking executives or 
deans would have an easier time in their search 
for the right man. President James further sug- 
gested that the American Council on Education 
might be the organization in which this bureau 
should be established. Such suggestions coming 
from a university president are timely and 
should not be passed over unnoticed. 

In February and March, 1937, the undersigned 
discussed with nearly two dozen leading educa- 
tors in this country the need for and the feasibil- 
ity of establishing such a bureau. In conversa- 
tions and correspondence he suggested that “a 
centralized clearing house of information about 
vacancies in administrative and executive posi- 
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tions in colleges and universities” was highly 
desirable. This service should be set up in the 
form of a centralized bureau “for the exchange 
of information which would be of assistance to 
college and university trustees, faculty commit- 
tees” and other educational groups seeking school 
officials, as well as for giving assistance “to 
individuals seeking a change in their work” or 
position. 

In the course of this discussion it became evi- 
dent that, (1) the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation could not take over such a service; (2) the 
American Council on Education was not the body 
to manage the task; (3) the American Council 
of Learned Societies could not sponsor the under- 
taking; (4) the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, although in sympathy with 
the idea, was not in a position to render assist- 
ance; and (5) it could not be profitably handled 
by a private organization. The names of other 
educational groups were also suggested as pos- 
sible agents in the undertaking, but for one 
reason or another none was found practicable. 
Thus the matter rests. 

But there are in this country to-day many 
men, and some women, engaged in teaching in 
colleges and universities who undoubtedly wish 
to become deans or presidents and who have 
great aptitude for such work. Yet to enter these 
positions they must trust either to luck or to 
friends. 

Perhaps President Walter A. Jessup, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, in a statement to the undersigned, has 
best described conditions as they exist now. He 
says: “I have known of many attempts to cor- 
rect the situation either through the establish- 
ment of state teachers employment agencies or 
national representative bureaus, such as the 
Association of American Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and the American 
Council on Edueation. Perhaps none of these 
devices is wholly satisfactory. . . . I doubt very 
much whether there is a typical way of filling 
these vacancies. For the most part the govern- 
ing boards in the presence of an administrative 
vacancy hope to get it filled as best they may and 
not have another such experience during the 
lifetime of the board.” 

In the face of this situation what is to be 
done? Perhaps one may join a teachers’ place- 
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ment bureau hoping that trustees or presidents 
will seek aid from these sources, which is fre- 
quently the case. But such a solution is not 
entirely satisfactory. If educators are a prac- 
tical lot they will find a solution to this problem, 


even if they have to do like certain countrymen 
who put their heads together and paved the 
street ! 


A. Curtis Wineus 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT IN 
CHINA! 

In general, it may be said that, during the 
last thirty years, the Chinese, fully awakened 
to their national needs, have been rapidly bring- 
ing themselves abreast of modern conditions, 
and have thus been preparing themselves not 
only to increase the welfare of their own people, 
but, to enable themselves to play their due part 
in the advancement of the welfare of the world. 
Thus it is that the present tragic situation cre- 
ated by the savage onslaughts of Japan’s armies 
upon China is rendered still more tragic by rea- 
son of the check that has been given to the 
efforts of China to reconstruct her national life. 
However, one exception must be made to this 
statement regarding the check to China’s recon- 
structive efforts. This exception relates to the 
growth in China of a truly national feeling 
which finds its expression not only in the cultural 
field where it has long been immensely strong, 
but in the political field where, until recently, it 
had been weak. So far from weakening this de- 
velopment of national unity, which the Japanese 
have viewed with alarm as portending the cre- 
ation of a state militarily strong enough to re- 
sist their contemplated aggressions, the merciless 
military murder by the Japanese of thousands of 
Chinese women and children and other non- 
combatants has strengthened the determination 
of the Chinese people to unite for the common 
defense of their homes, their lands and their 
civilization. Thus, it may be safely predicted 
that, whatever the outcome of the undeclared 
war now being so ruthlessly waged against the 
Chinese by the Japanese, the cessation of this 
warfare will find the Chinese politically and 
nationally more united than they have ever been 
before. 

The Japanese have been well aware of the 

1 From an address by Chengting T. Wang, Am- 


bassador from China to the United States, at the 
annual meeting of Yale-in-China. 


important part that the institutions of learning 
in China have played in creating a true national. 
ism in China, and arousing in the minds of 
China’s people the fixed determination to defend 
their sovereign rights. This furnishes the ex. 
planation of the fact which is testified to from 
all sides that, in their artillery attacks and jn 
their bombings from the air, the Japanese have 
made a special effort to destroy Chinese institu- 
tions of learning and culture. I cannot give you 
complete and up-to-date figures as to this, but 
I ean give sufficient facts to demonstrate the 
statement I have made. 

Among the colleges and universities de- 
stroyed have been the great Nankai University, 
the Woman’s Normal College and the Hopei 
Technical Institute at Tientsin, the Central Un:- 
versity at Nanking, the Tung Chi University 
and the Fu Tan University and the Commercial 
College at Shanghai. The University of Shang- 
hai, which is an American supported institution, 
has been partly destroyed, and the Amoy Uni- 
versity at Amoy and the Chung Shan University 
at Canton have also been bombed. Central Uni- 
versity at Nanking has been four times bombed. 

Finally, with regard to the attitude of the 
Japanese towards higher learning in China, it 
may be said that throughout the areas they 
have occupied they have made it almost, if not 
wholly, impossible for the colleges and universi- 
ties to continue to operate. When they occupied 
Manchuria one of the first things they did was 
to close the Northeastern University and other 
institutions of college grade. 

According to statistics compiled by the So- 
cial Affairs Bureau of Shanghai City Govern- 
ment, Japanese bombing and shelling up to 
October 15 of last year had caused in material 
losses of nearly eleven million dollars, Chinese 
currency, to Chinese educational and cultural 
institutions in Shanghai alone. 

These are grievous facts, but it must not tor 
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a moment be supposed that modern education in 
China has received a death blow. As soon as 
the Japanese invaders are expelled or withdrawn 
from China, the educational advance will be,re- 
newed, for so strongly ingrained in the Chinese 
mind is the respeet for learning, and so widely 
has the modernistie spirit become diffused, there 
can be no question that the Chinese, undaunted 
by the finaneial difficulties they will have to 
overcome, will again set their feet upon the 
paths of edueational progress. 

In closing, I should mention the great influ- 
ence upon educational development in China 
which has been exerted by Christian missionaries 
from Ameriea. Indeed, it may be said that these 
missionaries supplied the real beginnings of 
Western education in China and the stimulus for 


its continued promotion. They provided the 
first modern schools in China and have con- 
tinued to this day generously to aid in the provi- 
sion to China of educational institutions of a 
high degree of excellence. There now exist in 
China some twenty American supported colleges 
and universities. This splendid missionary effort 
has been supplemented by a_ widespread 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work which, also, 
has owed much to American inspiration and 
financial aid. We Chinese would indeed be un- 
grateful if we did not upon every possible ocea- 
sion express our appreciation of, and gratitude 
for, the many benefits we have received from 
America, among which benefits the assistance 
we have had in matters of educational progress 
must be awarded a high place. - 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
EDUCATION 

Social Interpretation. By ArtHur B. MOEHL- 
MAN, xili+485 pp. D. Appleton-Century. 
$3.00. 

The Community School. Edited by SAMUEL 
Everett, xii+450 pp. D. Appleton-Century. 
ProressOR MOEHLMAN, besides his professor- 

ship of school administration and supervision in 

the University of Michigan, is editor of The 

Nation's Schools. His book is sub-titled “Prin- 

ciples and Praetiees of Community and Public- 


School Interpretation.” 
His use of the rather formidable term “Social 
Interpretation” he explains: “There has been a 


progressive evolution of concept, emphasis and 
pointing in this area (a large social activity 
labors in a heavy sea of popular misunderstand- 
ing during the depression) beginning with Pub- 
licity, and traveling through Public Relations to 
the more comprehensive view of Social Inter- 
pretation.” His own changes of view over ten 
years “have been towards a more completely 
functional concept of the interpretative activity 
as basic and complementary to all institutional 
planning and progress.” 

In a sense the title and that last quoted phrase 
“all institutional planning and progress” imply 
lar tnore than the book gives. Its presentations 





are confined almost exclusively to locally 
administered public school systems, though two 
chapters of Part I and Chapter 13 (The State 
Edueational Authority) deal with the more com- 
prehensive aspects of all education. 

Throughout his carefully organized book Pro- 
fessor Moehlman is primarily concerned with two 
somewhat mutually opposed social processes : the 
conservation of democratic processes of adminis- 
tering local or so-called “community” school 
systems; and the enhancement of the educative 
work of the schools themselves. He is keenly 
appreciative of the fact, often ignored in popu- 
lar diseussion, that financial support of adequate 
local publie schools constitutes by far the heaviest 
of all taxation burdens borne by first-hand pay- 
ers of revenues for district, city, county and state 
governmental services. Under these somewhat 
precarious conditions it is evident that only large 
degrees of confidence on the part of politically 
influential citizens can assure sustained and pro- 
gressive financial support for local school sys- 
tems. 

Dr. Moehlman’s twenty-four chapters present 
an elaborately analyzed treatment of the topics 
indicated in the sub-title of his book. At the 
end are found up-to-date bibliographies for each 
chapter. The book will certainly prove for some 
years an indispensable aid to all school superin- 
tendents and to principals of larger schools. 
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Proressor EVERETT, in assembling the twelve 
contributions which make up “The Community 
School,” has obviously desired to bring together 
not only prominent examples but also well- 
digested interpretations of the so-called Progres- 
“An 
increasing number of educators are coming to 
believe that the publie schools ean and should 
take an active part in the process of social recon- 
struction which now seems under way in the 
United States. . . . As a necessary part of their 


regular educational programs, public educational 


sive movement. In his foreword he says: 


institutions should explore and make use of all 
the resources of the areas in which they are 
[ And] 


located. . . local agencies should also 


make greater use of all educational facilities in 
the process of carrying on community affairs.” 


“are 


All but one of the twelve contributors 
either now engaged, or have recently been en- 
gaged, in carrying on community school pro- 
grams.”’ But each one was expected to do more 
than describe his program. And, though “the 
Community School is variously defined by the 
members of the committee” it is evident that 
their basic social and educational philosophies 
are very similar, in fact may be thought of as 
one philosophy. 

That philosophy is expressed in both the in- 
troductory chapter by Professor Kilpatrick and 
in the closing “Analysis of Programs” by Pro- 
fessor Everett. 

The general scope and tenets of that philoso- 
phy, in both its social and educational aspects, 
The 
limited scope of a review gives no opportunity 
for a critical examination of its salient features. 


is now familiar to most well-read educators. 


Two comments only may be ventured here. 
First, the term has become a 

poor and misleading instrument of thought and 

Under earlier and 


’ 


“ n ’ 
community 


communication for our times. 
simpler conditions relatively large proportions 
of all the cooperative functionings of the great 
majority of human beings were effected within 
the true local or, more accurately, neighborhood 
community—thiefly as village or migratory eom- 
pany or sector of a tribe. 

Among so-called civilized societies, those local 
village-based cooperations are steadily super- 
seded by more centralized large-scale coopera- 
tions, which also become ever more specialized. 
That reality is, the more penetrating sociologists 
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know, the persistent plague of rural, of small 
town and of large urban human aggregations 
throughout the United States. Cooperative 
fusctions of international defence, of highway 
building, of several forms of sanitation, of 
regulation of trade and finance, of expert advise- 
ment in agriculture, of relief of indigence and 
many others are now being rapidly transferred 
to that most inclusively organized community 
of all—the federal or national government. 

In the second place, “all life is educative,” 
says Dr. Everett, reflecting what is perhaps a 
demoralizing expansion of meaning of the old 
term education. But, accepting what is, of 
course, a truism when expressed “children and 
adults are all the time learning from all the eon- 
tacts in their lives,” then it becomes obviously a 
matter of urgent importance that those expensive 
sourees of learning called schools shall concen- 
trate their efforts on highly important kinds and 
amounts of learnings. To the present reviewer 
that condition does not yet seem to be consciously 
enough in the minds of the Progressives to sug- 
gest workable means of discovery and implemen- 
tation of “What learnings are of most worth?” 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES FOR YOUTH 


Social Living. By Pauu H. Lanpis and Jupson 
T. LANDIS, xxii + 672 pp. Ginn and Company. 
$1.80. 

Problems in American Democracy. By S. H. 
Patterson, A. W. S. Lirrie and H. R. 
Burcu, ix+726 pp. The Maemillan Com- 
pany. $1.88. 

Personal and Social Adjustment. By W. L. Uni 
and F. F. Powers, xi+ 475 pp. The Maemil- 
lan Company. $1.40. 

UNTIL very recently the social sciences, except 
civies, were generally held to be practicable 
studies only for college students. The ancient 
“social studies’—histories and geographies— 
were rich in descriptions of situations remote in 
time or space, but weak in analysis and fune- 
tional interpretations of contemporary and local 
life. 

These three books are excellent examples of 
the newer trend. All three are in a sense elemen- 
tary sociologies—using the term sociology in its 
more comprehensive sense, analogously to the 
term biology. Each visions the adolescent youth 
as living and working actively in the midst ot 











scribing small or large societies. To the 


circum 
institutions and operations of these societies each 


st more or less consciously adjust himself, and 
each must presently expect to share responsibilt- 
ties and to discharge duties in at least some of 


mu 


them. 
The persistent purpose of each book is to lay 


eroundworks of comprehension and, in lesser 
measure, motivation, for such adjustment and 
cooperation. 

The primary emphasis, or, perhaps, the cen- 
tral “frame of reference” of the first book 
(Social Living) is contemporary social prob- 
lems; that of the second (Problems in American 
Democracy) is rather American political prob- 
lems; whilst that of the third (Personal and 
Social Adjustment) is strongly that of the indi- 
vidual youth himself. (The present reviewer 
thinks it very unfortunate that current usage, 
sanctioned even by some sociologists, sets apart 
political and economic problems from social 
problems. All problems of group living and 
cooperation are social—and under that term, 
some are political, some economic, some famil- 
istic, some religious, and the rest.) 

In many respects all three books seem admir- 
ably adapted to “Class A minds” (the ablest 
quarter) at ages sixteen to twenty. There are 
carefully seleeted bibliographies of collateral 
readings, as well as questions, problems and 
suggested “activities” at the end of each chapter. 
The Landis book is admirably illustrated, the 
others meagerly so. In the reviewer’s opinion 
the “cartoon” type of illustration in the Patter- 
son book will not prove worth while. 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR 


Education on the Air. Edited by JOSEPHINE H. 
MacLarony, ix + 373 pp. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. $3.00. 


Dr. CHARTERS in the preface to this Eighth 
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Year-Book of the Institute for Education by 
Radio notes the development during 1937 of “the 
workshop idea” into several active programs for 
the training of workers in all phases of radio. 

This 1937 year-book contains, in addition to 
the texts of some thirty addresses given before 
the institute, stenographie reports of the ample 
diseussions which followed. Two bibliographies 
of books and articles are appended: one of new 
publications for 1937; and the other of experi- 
mental studies of “eye versus ear” in learning 
processes. 

The proceedings of the institute again brings 
into sharp relief the vast gap between idealiza- 
tions and practicable procedures in the use of 
broadeasting for educative purposes—a gap 
similar to that still tantalizing the advocates of 
moving picture educations. 

In each ease the conviction is wide-spread that, 
as existing conditions have developed Topsy- 
like, the children of the land are being exten- 
sively influenced—one dislikes to say educated 
—by the agency in question. In each ease, too, 
the naive observer sees in the agency what seem 
to be almost limitless opportunities for some 
agencies to use it for very purposive education. 
But as yet most of such agencies in their experi- 
mental attempts have found themselves in the 
position of Tantalus. 

As of December 31, 1936, 38 active educa- 
tional broadeasting stations were reported in the 
United States. Descriptions of the work and 
problems of fifteen of these located in colleges 
and universities are given. Among other facts 
of interest reported is the rapidly increasing cost 


of effective broadcasting equipment. 


Finally, let it be said that the country owes a 
debt to those enterprising educators of Ohio 
State University who have long sustained coop- 
erative studies of both radio and moving picture 


educations. , 
DaAvip SNEDDEN 


REPORTS 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION! 
THE committee on research in higher education 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 





‘A summary of some research projects reported 
) Si * Al 
‘1 SCHOOL AND SocieTy from January 1 to Septem- 


Secondary Schools attempts to perform three 
functions: First, to plan and supervise a few 
special research projects that are carried on 
ber 1, 1937. A report presented before the annual 


meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, October 29, 1937. 
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cooperatively in Kentucky colleges and univer- 
sities; second, to gather and report data con- 
cerning research projects in the field of higher 
education that are being conducted indepen- 
dently in institutions of this ‘association ; and 
third, to present at each annual meeting a brief 
review of current research in higher education 
that is being carried on in institutions outside 
of Kentucky. The present review is limited to 
a consideration of research in higher education 
as reported in the journal, ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
for the eight-month period from January 1, 
1937, to September 1, 1937. 

ScHooL AND Society contains a section in 
each issue devoted to edueational research and 
statistics. A review of the reports published in 
this section provides an “overall” picture of 
research projects as they are reported over a 
period of time in a leading professional journal. 
thirty-five 
issues of this journal were published. The 
and _statisties 
No con- 


During the eight-month period 


section on educational research 
contains reports of thirty-five studies. 
sideration is given in this review to research 
projects or innovations reported elsewhere in 
the thirty-five 
studies concern some phase of higher education 


the journal. Twenty-five of 
and the remaining ten pertain to other educa- 
tional subjects. Serutiny of the projects re- 
ported that involve research in collegiate and 
university fields finds them to be exceedingly 
wide-spread in sources and diverse in variety. 
Of the twenty-five studies, four were conducted 
in institutions located in New York state and 


four in Pennsylvania; three in California and - 


three in Minnesota; two in Ohio and two in 
Kansas; and one in each of the following states: 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, Michigan and Texas. An arbitrary 
classification of these studies shows that seven 
of them relate to student abilities or attitudes, 
four to marks, four to examinations and rating 
devices, three to teacher training, three to the 
junior college, two to the curriculum, one to 
employment matters in teachers colleges and one 
to educational foundations. It is interesting to 
note, though of course no conclusions should be 
reached from such a review, that only one study 
is reported from the South and that no study 
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relates to athletics, to buildings or to techniques 
of instruction. 

The interest manifested in analyses of student 
abilities and attitudes may be encouraging to 
those who sense the need of a better under. 
standing of the student. Of the seven studies 
of this type, one of the most interesting concerns 
the “belief that college students of exceptional 
ability are likely to be socially maladjusted,” 
This belief is based upon the concept of com- 
pensation, the assumption that excellent ability 
is offset by deficient social qualities. The evi- 
dence presented indicates that “far from being 
out of step socially with their fellows, a majority 
of students of superior intelligence and ability 
participate in college activities to a greater 
degree and are elected to office more frequently 
than the average of their group.” 

A study conducted at the University of Buffalo 
attempted to answer the question, “Are students 
in adult classes of lower average college aptitude 
than students in a College of Arts and Sci- 
ences?’ The increased demand for more edu- 
cation by those who have completed their full- 
time formal educational program makes this 
study of considerable interest. On the basis of 
data relative to students of the Evening Session 
and of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Buffalo, the conclusion is drawn 
that “considering the college student body as a 
whole there is not a great difference in college 
aptitude between these students and those who 
come to the evening session.” Thus, faculty 
members may maintain customary standards in 
the courses taught in the evening for adults, 
assuming that these adults who have an occupa- 
tion or profession can use a sufficient amount 
of time for the preparation of their courses. 

Considerable discussion has centered in the 
question of class attendance regulations. Studies 
reveal a wide diversity of practice. Some im- 
portant conclusions from a report of an experl- 
ment with optional attendance at Iowa State 
College are :* 


(1) Students absent themselves much more fre- 
quently from classes in which attendance is optiona! 


2 Andrew J. Miller, ScHOOL AND Society, 4: 
862, June 19, 1937. oe 
3 Earl J. MeGrath and Lewis A. Froman, ‘bid, 
45: 102, January 16, 1937. - 
4M. J. Nelson, ibid., 45: 414, January 16, 193/. 
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than they do from classes in which attendance is 
required. There was a tendency for students to 
absent themselves more frequently on Friday than 
on other days of the week. This was especially 
noticeable in the class in American Government, 
which met at 1: 00 o’elock P. M. 

(2) Students in the optional attendance classes 
did not differ greatly in their achievements from 
those in classes where attendance was required. 

3) This study gives no evidence concerning the 
development of character traits or habits of inde- 
pendent study. It might be expected, however, that 
habits of independent study would be improved 
under the optional attendance plan, provided, of 
course, that the students have sufficient background 


to enable them to develop such habits. 

(4) It appears from an examination of the data, 
as well as from the comments of the instructors, 
that the average and superior students do as well or 


better when the attendance is optional, while the 
poorer students are inclined to take so much advan- 
tage of the opportunity to be absent from class that 
their achievement suffers. 


The other four studies reported in this journal 
deseribing analyses of student abilities and atti- 
tudes concern the distribution of time for fresh- 
men, attitude toward war, prediction of scholar- 
ship and the student population of a small land- 
grant college. 

Since the Federal Government has entered 
many additional phases of education as a part 
oi its program for economic recovery, there 
are new cpportunities for meaningful research 
projects. At the University of Buffalo a group 
of freshmen and sophomores who received 
FERA and NYA aid were paired with other 
students in a study that had as its purpose the 
determination of the effect of such employment 
upon college marks.5 The general conclusion of 
the inquiry is that the hours spent in FERA 
or NYA employment “did not seem to handicap 
students in their college success. It may, in 
addition, cause such working students to develop 
more adequate techniques of study and time- 
usage.” Three other studies described in these 
issues of SCHOOL AND Soctety relate to marks 
and consider specifically the reliability of college 
marks, the effeet of conferences on freshman 
college marks and eollege marks and the voca- 
tional motive. 

Two of the four reports that are classified as 

*Mazie E. Wagner and H. P. Eiduson, ibid., 


January 2, 1937, p. 24. 
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pertaining to examinations and rating devices 
coneern selective admission to college; another 
considers the factors in speed of reading tests, 
and the other analyzes the time factor in objee- 
tive quizzes. Detailed data, presented in the 
study of admission procedures at Oberlin Col- 
lege, form the basis for the following general 
conclusions :® 

Estimates made by the high school principal and 
teachers (and to a lesser degree by those of a 
friend) on the personal traits of intelligence, in- 
dustry, attitude toward school work, and methods 
of study, materially supplement either the scholastic 
record or the intelligence scores for predicting col- 
lege scholarship; and that personal estimates also 
supplement to some degree the combination of high 
school scholarship and test intelligence. 


The expansion of the secondary school pro- 
gram to include organized extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of many types has made necessary a new 
teacher qualification—the ability to direct one 
or more extra-class activities. The results of a 
study based upon data supplied by principals 
of 161 secondary schools emphasize the impor- 
tance of this new qualification by showing that 
approximately three fourths of the high-school 
teachers of the nation participate in guiding and 
directing extra-class activities in high school.” 
This report recommends that teacher-training in- 
stitutions provide opportunities for prospective 
teachers while in college to participate in extra- 
class activities, to take courses in extra-class 
activities, and to practice in guiding and direct- 
ing extra-class activities. This study concludes 
with the statement, “Preparation for guiding 
and directing extra-class activities helps in place- 
ment of teachers.” Two other studies relative 
to teacher training were described. One con- 
cerned the selection of prospective teachers and 
the other dealt with differences in the perform- 
ance of departmental groups of student teachers 
on qualifying examinations. 

Three reports relate to the junior college. 
The first, appearing in one of the January issues, 
gives a brief analysis of statistical information 
relative to the status of the junior college.* 
Some of the interesting findings from the study 
are: 


6L. D. Hartson, ibid., 46: 160, July 31, 1937. 

7 Eugene S. Briggs, ibid., 45: 693, May 15, 1937. 

8 Walter C. Eells, ibid., 45: 166-168, January 30, 
1937. 
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(1) Since 1928 there has been an increase of 29 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges reported 
and an increase of 156 per cent. in the enrolment 


in them. 

(2) Of the entire group of 528 junior colleges, 
229 (43 per cent.) are publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and 299 (57 per cent.) are under private 


control. 

(3) The publicly controlled institutions, however, 
have much the greater proportion of the enrolment. 
Seventy per cent. of the enrolment, or 90,437, is 
found in the publicly controlled junior colleges, as 
compared with 38,669 in the privately controlled 
institutions. 

(4) California continues to lead in the number of 
junior colleges and in enrolment with 57 institutions 
and 42,372 students; almost one third of the re- 
ported junior college enrolment of the country. 

(5) The junior college is prevailingly a coeduca- 
tional institution, 387 (74 per cent.) being reported 
of this type. 

In a February issue a report dealing with 
junior college costs is presented as a guide to 
boards of edueation or other school officials that 
are contemplating the establishment of a publie 
junior college. This study shows that “the 
average total expenditure per student in aver- 
age daily attendance for 13 years (in district 
junior colleges of California) is $354.02.” The 
report concludes with this statement: 

The figures given by Clark, Holy, Reeves and 
Woods agree closely enough with this to allow us 
to conclude that the probable cost of a junior col- 
lege will be about $350 per year per student in 
average daily attendance. If the California experi- 
ence is typical it will run higher than this in the 
early years and lower in the later years. With this 
in mind the above figure may be adopted as a fair 
guide for future considerations. 


The conclusion just quoted was contradicted 
in a report on the same subject, “Junior College 
Costs,” that appeared in an April issue.!° This 
second study gives the following conclusion: 


It would seem, therefore, that, based upon more 
recent, more detailed, and more reliable analyses 
than those reported ... (in other study) estimates 
of $150 to $200 per student enrolled (depending 
upon the size of the institution, salary scale, and 
other factors), or of $200 to $250 per student in 
average daily attendance, may perhaps be suggested 

9 John S. Allen, tbid., 45: 270, February 20, 1937. 

10 Walter C. Eells, ibid., 45: 524-528, April 10, 
1937. 
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if not adopted as a fairer ‘‘ guide for future con- 
siderations’’ in the discussion of probable costs of 
operation of publicly controlled junior colleges, Ax 
a matter of fact, however, it is misleading if not 
dangerous to establish or even to suggest any cost 
eriteria for the country as a whole. Educational 
standards, salary scales, living costs and other fae. 
tors vary too much in different geographical see- 
tions. It is doubtful whether any ‘‘national’’ ost 
standard will be at all profitable to derive or 
widely enough applicable to be significant. A much 
sounder basis is one arrived at for a particular case 
after a full and careful analysis of the factors in- 
volved in that case and used as a guide for it or 
for others very closely similar to it. Certainly data 
based upon California junior colleges can not be 
used with safety without full consideration of the 
special circumstances involved in them. Even in 
California the costs per student in average daily 
attendance last year varied from $156 to $278 in 
different institutions. 


Those interested in costs of junior colleges 
should study carefully the entire description of 
each study before accepting either of the con- 
tradictory conclusions. 

The two reports that are classified as curricu- 
lum studies deal with a quantitative study of 
curricula in 20 liberal arts colleges and an in- 
vestigation of admission requirements for law 
colleges. The study of employment matters in 
teachers colleges is a review of practices con- 
cerning the length of employment year and sab- 
batical leaves of absence. The report relative 
to educational, philanthropic foundations ana- 
lyzes their grants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing during the depression years. 

Though many of these 25 studies concern im- 
portant problems and have been carefully con- 
ducted, the scope of the investigations is usually 
so small that the conclusions reached, though 
interesting, are frequently not acceptable for 
general application. Unfortunately, we do not 
often find in our current literature reports of 
research concerning vital questions with data 
from a wide area, conducted cooperatively by 
many interested agencies, and so planned that a 
translation and application of the findings are 
assured. 

Mavrice F. Sxay, 
Director 
BUREAU OF SCHOOL SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TRAINING KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
TO TEST THEIR PUPILS ON THE 
STANFORD-BINET SCALE? 

Tue desirability of reliable test results on kin- 
dergarten children on the Stanford-Binet or 
similar scale seems obvious enough. Little need 
be said to justify such a program. Handled 
properly, many benefits may result. It makes 
possible an adjustment of the school program 
to the child’s level, an early discovery of the 
accelerated or retarded child, the early detection 
of discrepancies between ability and achievement 
and the revealing of reading disability cases at a 
younger age. 

The question is not of desirability but of feasi- 
bility. In school systems large enough to utilize 
the services of the trained psychologist, few, if 
any, find it possible to maintain a staff large 
enough to perform this service. An alternative 
is to train the teacher to do the testing. This 
raises the question: can the teacher who is inter- 
ested be trained to obtain results of sufficient 
reliability, results comparable to those of the 
Results reported here seem to 
answer this question satisfactorily. 

Consideration may be given to three aspects 
of the program: training teachers to give the 
tests, checking the accuracy of teachers’ scoring 
and determining the reliability of teachers’ test 
results by having a trained psychologist retest 
a sampling of her tested children. The 1916 
form of the Stanford-Binet was used, year-levels 
three to eight, inclusive. Training consisted of 
lectures and demonstrations before small groups 
of teachers and supervision of each teacher’s 
testing at intervals to clarify points of proce- 
dure. Accuracy of scoring was obtained by 
checking each teacher’s test blanks until the 
point was reached where no mistakes occurred 
except on those tests where a reasonable differ- 
ence in interpretation might obtain between 
trained psychologists. When this point was 
reached by a teacher, a number of children were 
retested by a psychologist to determine the re- 


‘This program was begun by Dr. E. A. Rund- 
quist at the request of Dr. S. A. Challman, director, 
Child Study Department, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
public school system, and completed by the author 
in Minneapolis during the two succeeding years. 


psychologist ? 


liability of her results. If the agreement was 
satisfactory, her testing was considered accept- 
able. Results show that the agreement was as 
close as that between trained psychologists. 
Most of the retests were done by the author. 
Training in testing and scoring the blanks lay 
the foundation for the most important of the 
three aspects of the program: the reliability of 
the test results, the report on which constitutes 
the essential part of this report. 

In evaluating the results, several questions 
arise. How well do the retest I.Q.’s agree with 
the teachers’ I.Q.’s? Do the teachers’ results 
agree with those of the psychologists or do they 
tend to run consistently higher or lower? What 
is the average I.Q. obtained for the total kinder- 
garten group, and how does it compare with 
other investigations of a comparable nature? 

During the final year of the training program, 
about three thousand children were tested the 
first half of the year, and about two thousand 
tested the second half of the year. More than 
one hundred teachers participated in the pro- 
gram. Results reported here are based on data 
obtained from 274 retests, toward the end of the 
year, when a majority of the teachers had been 
judged acceptable in their testing. I.Q.’s which 
were questioned by either the teacher or the 
psychologist are not included in the data, since 
such results would not be used in actual practice. 
These cases were indicated for a re-check later. 

Acceptable agreement was found between the 
results of the teachers and the psychologists. 
The Pearson coefficient of correlation between 
1.Q.’s was r= .892, P.E.,=.009. Average teach- 
ers’ I.Q. was 95.4; S.D. 15.6; average retest I.Q. 
was 96.5; S.D. 14.4. The relationship was found 
to be rectilinear. The probable error of estimate 
was 4.7 I.Q. -points, using the psychologist’s 
results as the point of reference. Stated other- 
wise, half of the teachers’ obtained I.Q.’s were 
within 4.7 points of those obtained by the psy- 
chologists. These results compare with those 
reported by L. M. Terman? on 435 retests, at all 
ages, by 33 trained students. He reported a 
coefficient of correlation .93. In another study 


2 ‘The Intelligence of School Children,’’ Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 1919. 
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by L. M. Terman and Irene Cuneo,* two coeffi- 
cients of correlation were reported for condi- 
tions comparable to those in this program, r= .95 
on 25 pupils, and r=.94 on 21 pupils. The in- 
terval between retests on the first group was two 
days, on the second group, five to seven months. 

However, even though a satisfactorily high 
correlation may exist between initial and retest 
1.Q.’s, it would still be possible for the teachers 
to be consistently higher or lower than the psy- 
chologists. This problem is answered by taking 
the algebraic differences between each pair of 
I.Q.’s. The median of these differences was 


found to be + 1.4 points, that is, the psycholo- 
gists’ ratings averaged 1.4 points higher than the 


teachers’. The middle 50 per cent. of these dif- 
ferences in I.Q. fell between +5.5 and -—3.7 
points. The median and average of these dif- 
ferences, disregarding signs, was 4.6 points in 
I.Q. These results are very close to those re- 
ported by Terman, who reported an increase of 
1.7 points on retest I.Q.’s, an average difference 
of 4.5 points, the middle 50 per cent. of changes 
falling between + 5.7 and —3.3 points. The fol- 
lowing facts may be noted in the data reported 
by Terman and Cuneo; medium difference, + 1.0 
points (increase); the middle 50 per cent. of 
these differences falling between + 4.5 and — 4.0 
The median difference, disregarding 
signs, was 4.3 points. 

The results may also be considered with respect 
to how the I.Q.’s average and distribute them- 
selves for the total group. The median I.Q. for 
school year 1936-1937 was found to be 106, with 
the middle 50 per cent. of I.Q.’s falling between 
97.5 and 114.5. Very little data could be found 
of comparable nature for purposes of compari- 
son. Terman and Cuneo reported I.Q.’s on 112 
American born, presumably typical, kindergar- 
ten children in California. Ages ranged from 
34 to 7 years, most of them 5 and 6 years old. 
The median I.Q. was 105; the middle 50 per 
cent. fell between 93 and 114. Terman and 
others* reported the I.Q.’s for 1,000 unselected 
For the 117 six-year olds, a median 


points. 


children. 


3 Ped. Sem., 1918, 25, 414-428, ‘‘ Stanford-Binet 
tests of 112 kindergarten children and 77 repeated 
tests.’’ 

4Terman and others, ‘‘The Stanford Revision 
and Extension of the Binet-Simon Measuring Seale 
of Intelligence,’” Warwick and York, Baltimore, 
1916. 
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I.Q. of 103 was reported. These two reports are 
in fair accord with the Minneapolis results. For 
some purposes, it might be desirable to translate 
I.Q.’s into percentile ratings, in which case, for 
example, an I.Q. of 90 would be at the 10th 
percentile; I.Q. 100, 31st percentile; I.Q. 110, 
62nd percentile, and so on. 

In conclusion, results have been reported on 
the 1916 form of the Stanford-Binet Scale. The 
program involved training kindergarten teachers 
in giving and scoring the scale, and determina- 
tion of reliability of test results. The acceptabil- 
ity of these results was indicated by a reliability 
coefficient of .89, and a median difference between 
teachers’ and psychologists’ I.Q.’s of 4.6 points, 
the middle 50 per cent. of these differences fall- 
ing between + 5.5 and — 3.7 points. These figures 
agree substantially with data reported by Ter- 
man for that scale. The median I.Q. of 106, 
whiie 6 points above the ideal I.Q. of 100, is 
not substantially higher than comparable data 
reported by Terman, and may reflect, in part, 
the tendency of the scale to yield ratings a few 
points above 100 at that level. Selection may 
have affected our data slightly, although kinder- 
garten attendance is compulsory. Another pos- 
sibility is that the true median I.Q. for Min- 
neapolis children may be slightly above average. 

This report is not offered with the implication 
that teachers may be substituted for psycholo- 
gists. Such a program should furnish a more 
reliable means for revealing individual differ- 
ences in children. It should lead to an earlier 
and more enlightened selection of children who 
need to be referred to a psychological clinic for 
study and adjustment of special problems. 


A. H. Hinpen 
CHILD RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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